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Ce es ae pee 


The guest editorial this issue is by J. E. Rogers, for many years on the staff of the 
National Recreation Association, and now retired. 


Let’s Face It 


S WE ALL know, athletics in colleges and schools have been under severe attack by 

the newspapers, sports writers, and educators. With this assault, our professional field 
of health and physical education as a basic fundamental in education has also been criti- 
cized and our standards questioned. We again have been misunderstood. 

During the past two years, there have been the appalling and scandalous basketball 
point-shaving revelations, involving only a few colleges and players, to be sure, but 
many more than is pleasant either to contemplate or to condone. 

Then there are the football crises. High powered recruiting, scholarships, the late- 
but-not-lamented two platoon system, T.V., big gate receipts, all part of the over-emphasis 
picture to the point where many small colleges have abandoned intercollegiate football. 
They say the competition was too unfair and the costs too prohibitive. 

Our athletic policies in the public schools have also been under attack where many 
of the same emphases mentioned in the previous paragraph, but on a much smaller scale 
appear all too frequently. 

As a result of the football and particularly the basketball disclosures, we know that the 
physical education program and the department at City College, New York, is in jeopardy. 
The professional training department at the University of Pennsylvania has already been 
abolished “as an economy measure” but the athletic department has been expanded. 

In these two cases, the physical education curriculum has been confused with the 
sins of over-emphasis in athletics. Worse still, in a recent Atlantic Monthly article, the pres- 
ident of Yale University implies that physical education is a program of brawn and muscles, 
that it is concerned only with the legs and arms! 

We had hoped that this old-fashioned and completely false bogey had been forever 
dissipated, but apparently it will always re-appear if we fail to give the public the cor- 
rect picture. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


The great need, then is obvious. All of us, on all levels of education, must do a better 
public relations job with newspapers, magazines, the public, and especially the educator. 
There must be more publicity not to and for ourselves, but especially to and for our 
presidents of educational institutions and public administrators of our schools. They es- 
tablish a pattern of thinking, and if they either do not have the facts, or do not think 
clearly about this matter, we must set them right. 

We must educate the educators to the fact that health and physical education are 
included as one of the seven cardinal principles in the total field of education, and that our 
activities and procedures are educational in practice and in results. 

We have been weak, apparently, in our methods of interpretation. If this were not so, 
we would not have again this attack and confusion centering around the mistaken notion 
that physical education is only bone and muscle, arms and legs in exercise. Our interpretation 
must be both relentless and continuous. 

We are “sold,” now we must “sell” them. And, as always, we begin with our product, 
and do the best possible job of teaching, organizing, and administering our various pro- 
grams. And then we must tell those who need to know what we are doing, and what is 
being accomplished. 

This is our biggest challenge. If we do not do a good educational job in our classes, 
and if we do not give a correct interpretation of our works and worth, we will always be 
misunderstood. Let’s begin today, and do something about it. 

J. E. ROGERS 


Welcome back to the professional ranks after a long, arduous and probably too hot 
summer! We hope you enjoy the contributions found within these covers and that you 
will remember your duty as a professional person. Drop us a line and let us know your 
problems .. . better still, send us an article! 

—C. O. Jackson 
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Some Tips on Public Relations 
Charles E. Flynn 


OW TO ACHIEVE good public relations is not 

something which can be set down in exact 
fashion, nor is it an accomplishment dependent en- 
tirely upon textbook rules and regulations. Good 
public relations, however, often determines the suc- 
cess or failure of the athletic coach, health or physi- 
cal education director, playground or recreation 
supervisor. 

If you agree, read on about some of the things 
which all such persons often do, and which make 
them sure to receive scant or poor publicity, both 
by word-of-mouth, and in the newspapers. If 
there is a lesson in it for you, please take it 
graciously . . . “if the shoe fits,” wear it comfort- 
ably! 


Emotional Control 

First, let us deal with what we can term the 
“inner man”. He’s the fellow who looks at you in 
the mirror every morning. You nick his face with 
a razor, comb his hair, if he has any, pour a few 
beers in to him occasionally, dream his dreams, live 
his life. 

This “inner man” can give you a primary lesson 
in how to receive bad publicity by having a temper. 
Not only does he have a bad temper, he possesses 
the will to show it at every opportunity. That means 
getting mad at almost anyone, the youngsters who 
come under his direction, a noisy fan, his employer, 
perhaps the high school principal, or his college 
president, interested parents, and, above all, at 
newspapermen and radio announcers. 

If those foolish fellows with pencil and pad have 
the audacity to come to practice sessions or pry into 
his program, “give them the gate’, throw them out! 
Ask them “What in the devil they think they’re 
doing, anyway, walking in on things like that?” 
After all, a school is only a public institution, a 
health or recreational program is only supported by 
the public, and athletic teams are only groups which 
expect the public to appreciate them. 

But, pay no attention to such facts if you want 
bad public relations. Treat everybody rough! That 
will get you off to a good start. 

Don’t get along with your wife, beat your chil- 
dren, take advantage of people in card games, cheat 
on your golf score, chisel here and there, and black 
ball candidates at the Elk’s club. 

Sounds elementary, doesn’t it? Yet how many 
times coaches and others connected with public 
sports, health and recreational programs commit the 
common little faults of good public relations that 
will spell the difference between outstanding suc- 
cess and either mediocrity or failure. 


So, Lesson One in public relations might well be 
. . » Not all publicity is good, and not all publicity 
is in the newspapers. 


School and Community 

Our second thought is with the coach or athletic 
director at school and at practice. Here are some 
sure-fire guides to bad publicity. Make yourself a 
recluse. Be inaccessible to the public. Don’t par- 
ticipate in civic enterprises. Don’t answer the 
phone. Have your wife tell the caller to leave his 
number. Then, invariably, forget to call back. 

Never assign a definite time when newspapermen 
can reach you on the job or at home for inforrna- 
tion. Don’t go out of your way to give out material 
which the press and the public might think was 
important. That would make things too simple. 

In the class room, since many of you must be 
teachers as well as coaches, never forget that you are 
the man of sport, pre-occupied at all times with 
athletics. Give your class in general science some 
variations of the single wing attack, and go into 
detail with biology students on how the revolving 
offense works. 

If you are called upon to speak at a banquet or 
luncheon club, be sure to give a great many anec- 
dotes of your career as a sports hero. This is 
doubly important, but especially if you did not 
win a letter in any sport in college or highschool. 
Either way, the procedure will help immeasurably 
in your campaign for bad publicity. 

Do not feel that it is necessary on any occasion 
to learn the names of players or persons with whom 
you are working. After all, they’re not important. 
When you talk about a team candidate, for example, 
refer to him as “Oh, what’s his name? I can’t 
remember .. . tall kid, has black hair .. .”. 

By all means, never divulge to press or radio the 
first names or middle initials of participants in any 
competition. When you enter a team in a county, 
regional, sectional, or state tournament, always 
neglect to give complete names, and while you’re at 
it, always send in the information late. 

By the same token, never cooperate in furnishing 
materials about visitors, opposing teams, officials, or 
other important details. After all, you don’t want 
publicity. 

Thus, we arrive at Lesson Two... No publicity 
or bad publicity results from your failure to meas- 
ure up to the standards of your chosen profession. 


Further Guideposts 
In your career, there are important guideposts 
to bad publicity. If you condescend to talk to a 
reporter, always be as pessimistic as possible. Be a 
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voice of gloom. Your kids will be fired with the 
will to win when they know they haven’t a chance. 


Play up injuries to boys. That helps parents, and 
besides makes nobody expect you to have a win- 
ning team. No one will notice that you have vio- 
lated their trust by starting all those poor little, in- 
jured boys on Saturday. List as starters, all your 
third-stringers. They will enjoy seeing their names 
in the paper, and besides, it gets everyone confused. 
Ultimately, people will begin to lose interest, and 
that gives you the result of the bad publicity you 
are seeking. 


Be tough with your fellow men, too. Always get 
“homer” officials. That will make the newspaper 
in the opposing town say nice things about you and 
your program. Never give an honest weight, height, 
or correct starting lineup. Mix up numbers, espe- 
cially after you’ve given them to the newspapers 
and printed them on programs. 


Teach your boys to violate every rule possible, 
but as cleverly as it can be done. Give them strict 
instructions that sportsmanship never won a ball 
game. These factors, too, will help make you an 
undesirable member of your community. 


Lesson Three, then, is... The Golden Rule isn’t 
such a bad principle after all, to follow both in sport 
and in life. 


More of the Same 


If someone asks you to pick an all-star confer- 
ence team, or to participate in an all-state vote, 
name all the boys from your own team, and if you 
have a chance, throw a plug for yourself as the all- 
star coach. If your most bitter rival gave you a 
shellacking that year in football, be sure to leave 
off the kid who scored ten touchdowns against your 
boys. 


Always embarrass your boys in front of a crowd. 
In fact, “dressing down” a boy who has played 
every minute of a contest, in front of his parents is 
always good for bad publicity. After all, parents 
should know what you have to contend with. 


Don’t be loyal to your teams or to the individuals 
you teach or supervise. Let the townspeople take 
every advantage of your boys. Don’t defend a 
kid who has made an honest mistake. Point out 
that you taught him better than that. You are 
never at fault. 


As a coach, be sure to moan, scream, fidget, hold 
your head, pace the sidelines, run out onto the field 
or floor, and never fail to pay the officials a rough 
and tough halftime call. Make things tough on the 
newspapermen. Bar them from the dressing room 
at all times. Accuse them of misquoting you, that’s 
always a good excuse. Kick those photographers 
out. Better still, don’t give any of the press a pass 
to get in. It’s just a racket. Let them pay. They’re 
working for a living. 

Send in subs without numbers, if you can get 
by with it. Mix up the numbers during the game 
by changing jerseys. Since you don’t identify 
players, it won’t make much difference anyway. 

Lesson Four .. . producing gentlemen and true 
sportsmen begins at home, but the real job is often 
done by the coach or director of the sports activity. 


Some Final Thoughts 


Those are my recommendations. Down one path 
lies no publicity which is bad, or only bad publicity, 
which is worse. It matters not whether these things 
come through town gossip, reading your pedigree 
at conference meetings, or openly in the newspaper 
columns. But if you’d rather go the other way, 
then here are four reminders to help you get 
started: 


1. Watch the little things in life .. . you are a 
public figure subject to public comment and 
criticism. Be a rugged individualist and make 
your life purely your own, but only when on 
a vacation by yourself in the north woods. 

2. Do the things professionally which will bring 
.your assets before the public. Getting and 
keeping the good one achieves before parents 
and townspeople will often lead them to over- 
look or forgive minor faults. 

3. Follow the Golden Rule at all times, and be- 
lieve in the code “to win without boasting; to 
lose without excuses”’. 

4. Help to produce gentlemen, true sportsmen, 
and good citizens from the experiences of 
athletic competition by being all.these things 
yourself. 


As we said earlier “if the shoe fits, wear it 
comfortably.” Perhaps each one of us should “try 
it on for size” as we see which items apply directly 
to us, and then let’s make the necessary changes! 


DID YOU KNOW 


That W. K. Streit was recently elected president of the University of Cincinnati 
Alumni Association? Bill, that genial director of health and hygiene of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools and national president of Phi Epsilon Kappa has more “fingers” in 
the professional and civic “pie” than most any two men we know. Congratulations! 
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The Open Road 


To Education For Family Living 
Arthur Baker 


S° YOU really believe in Education for Family 
Living. You have surveyed the parents and 
found them cooperative. The teachers, too, have 
given their blessings. Surveys of the pupils show a 
genuine eagerness. You have received the approval 
of the ministry on the probable content of the 
course. The administration and Board of Education 
are solidly behind you. What comes Next? 


Who Might You Expect to Enroll 

It might be interesting to note the profile of our 
first class. Out of the 29 participants well over 
half were interested primarily in athletics, athletic 
clubs, hunting, fishing, and the like. We have, 
then, a predominantly wholesome type of youth 
interested. Twenty-four of the twenty-nine subse- 
quently enrolled in college, so the above-average 
pupil was interested. Age, too, seemed to be a 
factor, for their average age was well above the 
age for seniors generally. 


What Shall We Teach Them? 

Your writer was most fortunate in having been 
chosen to work on an Illinois state-wide committee 
which had the task of writing a suggested course of 
study for Family Living!. Below are listed the 
parts of this study that we have used in Crystal 
Lake. 


1. Boy-Girl Relationships. 
This unit approaches the problems of personality, 
character, making and keeping friends, dating, going 
steady, petting, and adolescent growth and develop- 
ment. 

2. Preparation for Marriage. 
We start here with a brief history of the family, 
followed by the function of the family, role-finding 
in the family, selection of a mate, the engagement 
period, and the marriage laws of our State. 

3. Adjustments in Marriage. 
We study the many modern social pressures on the 
family, the basic needs of marriage partners, com- 
mon sources of conflict, family crises. Our goal is 
to better learn how we can adjust to these problems. 

4. Pre-natal Development and Infant Care. 
This title seems self-explanatory. 

5. Child Development. 
The characteristic needs of childhood are investi- 
gated, along with the actual observation of young 
children. Studies are made concerning the types 
of play materials most suited for various ages. The 
emotional problems of love, fear, anger, and jeal- 
ousy, along with the guidance principles for their 
most efficient control are studied. 

6. Understanding and Training of Children. 
On the thesis that attitudes and emotions formed 
early in life greatly affect our later adjustments, 


1 This unit, “Suggested Outline of a Unit for Family 


Living and Human Relations”, may be secured through 
Mrs. Hazel O’Neil, Health Coordinator, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 


we study the mental and emotional aspects of child 
development. 


How Shall We Teach Family Living? 

The democratic approach to the teaching of 
Family Living is thought by many to be so impor- 
tant that it actually becomes a part of the subject 
matter. The pupil who is making an honest effort 
to fit into a democratic classroom situation will 
find, shortly, that he has more friends, has learned 
to “give a little” so that the group can progress 
toward a goal, has learned to be of assistance to 
others, has learned to think as a member of a group 
rather than by and for himself, has learned to 
compromise when his ideas conflict with those of 
the majority. In short, he is a better person, and 
in a much better frame of mind to make marriage a 
success even before consideration of all the things 
he will learn about making that marriage a suc- 
cess. 

What Procedures Might We Use? 

We approach a unit along the following pattern. 
The entire class, through informal class discussion, 
attempts to define the problems of specific interest 
and value to them that are found within the unit 
under discussion. Interest groups are then formed, 
and these committees set about to draw sensible 
conclusions for their problem. These conclusions 
are reported to the class as a whole for further dis- 
cussion and modifications. This latter phase is en- 
riched by community resources, role-playing when 
appropriate, and wide reading from resource books. 

In the meantime, other interest groups work out 
several interesting and authentic “Case Situations”, 
which are now brought in and solved by the class. 
This last step aids the group in formulating socially 
acceptable solutions to the various problems found 
within the unit. 

How Does It Work? 

Let us assume that our unit is “The Engagement 
Period”. The class will define problems found 
within this unit, such as the problem of “Finance”, 
the problem of “Religion”, etc. These problems 
act as the basis for the formation of committees, 
who attempt to organize a solution by. means of 
wide reading and discussion. Resource aid in this 
unit might be an engaged couple. Role-playing 
would be of real value to aid the student to project 
himself into the role of an actually engaged person, 
and therefore, feel the problem more personally. A 
discussion of the case situations will aid the group 
to further crystallize their thinking into acceptable 
solutions of the problems within the unit. 

The problems within a unit such as used in the 
example above are easily grasped by the adolescent 
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mind, but other units are more difficult in this re- 
spect. It is then that the class may be forced to 
draw upon parents, other teachers, friends, or a 
professional crutch such as the Mooney Problem 
Check List? to assist them in this task. 


The Use of Community Resources 
During the first week of the semester we appoint 

a committee from the class which makes a study 

of the ways in which the class can use community 

resources. Just a few of the activities planned by 

these committees and which proved most successful 

are listed below. 
1. A visit to the Elgin Asylum. At the conclusion of 
this trip a psychologist explains the effect of an 
unhappy family life upon some cases of insanity. 

. A weekend work camp in the Chicago slums spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service Committee.3 
This experience has been most stimulating in the 
area of Human Relations. The broad understanding 
of the differences between peoples of various races 
and various economic strati are real aids to future 
marriage problems. The young folks have, on this 
weekend, the opportunity of working in a slum 
home, patching rat holes, papering, painting,, putting 
in broken windows, and so on. 

3. Parents have been invited to talk with us concerning 

problems in dating, use of the family car, what time 

to get in at night, and many other pertinent sub- 
jects of great interest to both parents and adoles- 
cents. 

Visits have been made to divorce courts. 

The local judge has come to us to discuss the prob- 

lems of divorce. 

6. Young married couples have come, some of them 
expecting their first child to discuss with us the 
problems of adjustment in early marriage, and the 
impact of the child on the home. 

7. The committee, working with the instructor, as- 
sisted in the choice of motion pictures to be shown 
to the class, and often sat in on the pre-view to 
help in the task of showing what in the film is of 
basic importance. 


Resource Material 

You have surmised before now that the class in 
question is not being taught in an orthodox manner 
by assignment from a text. Rather, we have several 
copies of many texts, plus several copies of many 
pamphlets, which are used as resource material 
when the various committees need assistance from 
technical sources. These are listed at the end of 
the article. This method has resulted in much more 
prolific reading than would have been the case had 
specific assignments‘ been given. 


bo 


wi 


Evaluation 
A course in marriage problems has been offered 
at Stephen’s College for Women, Columbia, Mis- 


2“Problem Check List for High School”, by Ross L. 
Mooney, obtainable through the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

3 For information, write to: Weekend Work Camp, 


American Friends Service Committee, 19 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

4 Maturity is a factor in this manner of using resource 
material as the class is an elective, coeducational group. 





souri, since 1934. A recent survey of the graduates 
of this college who had taken the course in marriage 
showed 28 divorces in 1,064 marriages. These sta- 
tistics compare most favorably to our national 
average. 


We hope some day to have a valid evaluation of 
our efforts. It can only be made some time in the 
future when visits may be made into the homes of 
these present youngsters and so judge, first-hand, 
the rewards of our teaching. But it remains a 
real challenge today and we are trying our best to 
meet it. 
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The two statements which follow were received after the publication of the May, 1953, issue of the 
PHYSICAL EDUCATOR, and refer to the article by Dr. C. H. McCloy of the State University of Iowa, 
entitled “A Planned Physical Exercise Program, or ‘What would you like to do today?’” In order to ap- 
preciate and evaluate the comments, it is suggested that each reader review the original article. Similarly 
well-written statements on any point of controversy are welcomed by the editor and the Editorial Board. 


A Reply to Dr. McCloy 


Jesse Feiring Williams 


LTHOUGH HE does not weigh the alterna- 

tives suggested by the title and never once 
mentions in his discussion the absurdities encoun- 
tered in a “choice” program, Dr. McCloy’s article 
should be answered because of the errors it con- 
tains. I have no desire to criticise the “guilt by 
association” notion through which he links his ad- 
verse criticism of certain physical education con- 
cepts with the “choice” philosophy although any 
careful reader might conclude that he sought to 
do so. 


The particular point I wish to clarify is Mc- 
Cloy’s discussion of the terms, “education of the 
physical” and “education through the physical.” 
Since I was the first person, so far as I know, to 
make this precise distinction, I am interested in 
McCloy’s failure to understand what it means. I 
think he might be able to comprehend the argu- 
ment if he would bother to read the literature. I 
am surprised that McCloy, competent in statistical 
research, should condemn the phrase without a 
careful study of the original sources. He writes: 

“Many present day physical educators, apparently be- 
lieve that if we ‘educate’ our pupils ‘through the phys- 


ical’, an all wise Providence will take care of the more 
purely physical aspects of our developmental process.” 


This is the kind of unjustified criticism that 
lacks data. This is the technique of “guilt by as- 
sociation” employed in the title. He avoids cer- 
tainty by using the word “apparently” but the 
satirical reference to Providence is clear and the 
thoughtless reader is prejudiced by the slander. 
“How foolish,’ he may ask “can these education 
through the physical persons be?” If McCloy can 
produce one statement from a responsible physical 
educator who believes that the physical develop- 
ment of our people is the responsibility of Prov- 
idence he would have a start in the course that he 
is trying to run. 

After citing some French and Swedish authori- 
ties, he sets out on a course that takes him from 
the cradle to the grave. But it was not necessary 
to go to Europe because writers in this country 
advised long ago about the importance of pre- 


school physical education and the keep fit idea for 
the whole of life. Still evading the implications of 
the “choice” program, he makes the old argument 
that facilities should determine, not what one must 
do at the moment but what kind of program 
physical education one should try to develop. Think 
a moment where that leads. 


If physical education had retained, over the last 
65 years, the planned exercise program that evolved 
from the Physical Training Conference at Boston 
in 1889, what facilities for sports, what play- 
grounds, what pools, what dance studios would we 
now have? Facilities for all sorts of things arise 
in response to expressed needs. Formerly schools 
were erected on small plots in congested areas. To- 
day standards for school grounds run from 5 to 30 
acres. Did these larger school grounds with games 
and sport facilities develop from “a planned ex- 
ercise program” that could be taught in the class- 
room, basement, or hall? Or did they come in re- 
sponse to another idea? 

Before closing his article McCloy offers a gratu- 
itous insult to his professional colleagues by stat- 
ing his “belief” that feelings of inferiority have 
led them to seek a kind of “respectability” by en- 
gaging in the purpose to educate the whole child. 
James Barrie in a talk to students at St. Andrews 
University said to them, “Never ascribe to an op- 
ponent motives meaner than your own.” 

Finally, I do not propose to expound here all the 
physiological, psychological, and philosophical facts 
and judgments that have led to the concept that 
the individual is a whole and cannot, even if we 
wished to do so, be separated into parts. The 
physical is a part of every experience even as the 
mental, emotional, and social are also. Is there 
anywhere in the literature a statement which says 
or even implies that “education through the phys- 
ical” should neglect the physical, should be un- 
planned, or should be based on the “What Would 
You Like To Do Today” notion? And on the con- 
trary, is it not true that every responsible dis- 
cussion of this concept has stressed the importance 
of the physical? 
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In Response to C. H. McCloy 


Delbert Obertueffer 


HERE WAS SO MUCH of the McCloy article 

with which I agreed and yet so much which 
was cynical and misleading that I am of the opin- 
ion it needs some discussion. May we consider 
the following? 

As a prologue to his major proposal Dr. McCloy 
would like to remind us “that our field is the only 
one in education that words primarily with the 
physical aspects of the organism.” What are the 
implications of this? By working “primarily with 
the physical” it follows that we deal with the 
psyche secondarily. Does this mean brains are of 
secondary importance to either a physical educa- 
tion student or a physical education teacher? 
“Primarily” means first of all—and thus McCloy 
seems to say that first of all it involves no thought 
to practice our profession or to deal with our 
students! How can anyone support such a position 
in the face of the over-powering evidence concern- 
ing the unity of man, the integrativeness of his re- 
sponses, and the relation of physical education to 
total development? 

Or perhaps Dr. McCloy has overlooked such 
fields as surgery, painting, sculpturing, industrial 
arts, engineering, music, and a few others which 
“work with the physical aspects of the organism” 
about as much as we do. In all of these fields 
where skills are developed (in surgery, for ex- 
ample) the motor movement is productive as a 
means to an end and becomes meaningless when 
seen as an end in itself. 

Dr. McCloy repeatedly calls for “education of 
the physical.” What does this mean? How can 
one educate “the physical’? One educates a per- 
son. A person is an individual whole. One cannot 
educate the protoplasm of muscle cells to the ex- 
clusion of brain tissue. To “educate” means to 
contribute to and produce responses in the total be- 
ing. Any other use of the word is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Dr. McCloy borders close upon the style of re- 
cent attackers of modern education when he uses 


such terms as “perverted Deweyisms” and “the 
lunatic fringe of Progressive Education”; and he 
pays his respects neatly to some unnamed “debat- 
ing society groups” which “seem firmly convinced 
that physical educators must assume the major 
responsibility for all constructive education, mental 
and moral—and with a bit of the physical thrown 
in if there is still a bit of time left.” 

Who are these groups? No one to my knowl- 
edge has ever been willing to go farther than to 
say we should try to make our contribution to 
constructive education. We should do our share. 
We cannot wash our hands of “mental, and moral” 
(sic!) education because whatever we do to a 
child we do to him all over and there is no lick of 
sense in conducting physical education in total dis- 
regard to the total personal needs of children. 

The McCloy article gives a splendid discourse on 
the advantages of vigorous, but prescribed develop- 
mental exercise and probably no one in his right 
mind would disagree with the main thesis of this 
argument. But some might ask his evidence to 
support such a statement as “careful attention to 
a type of formative and preventative physical edu- 
cation can prevent the development of most of the 
orthopedic disabilities for which we are forced now 
to prescribe corrective and adaptive measures later 
as well as general physical inadequacies of growth 
and development.” Isn’t this an unsupportable 
generalization? 

And, finally, why, in his concluding paragraph 
does Dr. McCloy admit but deplore “the fading 
out of the emphasis on the physical aspects of 
physical education”? He blames such a transition 
on those who can speak the language of the edu- 
cator. Are we not practicing our profession in 
the milieu of education? Is there anything dis- 
graceful in trying to make the experience of a 
child in our program as fully valuable, as fully de- 
velopmental, as fully educational as possible? If we 
can gain more must we be content only with per- 
istalsis? 





Some Chuckles 


Psychologists say that no person should keep too 
much to himself. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is of the same opinion. 


Alimony works out all right—the less a woman 
deserves it, the more it’s worth to be rid of her. 


By the time most folk learn to behave them- 
selves, they are too old to do anything else. 


Sign over spittoon in a little general store in the 
hills: ‘““We aim to please, will you aim, too, please?” 
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Health Knowledge vs. Health Practice 


certHE FOODS AND NUTRITION COUNCIL believes that one of the valuable functions of a 

school lunch program is to provide training in sound food habits. Of considerable significance in 
the adoption of such a program is the sale of food, confections, or drinks on the school premises. Oppor- 
tunities to purchase food and drink at non-luncheon concessions bear directly on the food habits estab- 
lished in the child. School children generally have a limited sum of money for the purchase of their daily 
lunch. If a portion of this money is spent on substances of limited nutritional value, the value of the 
lunch which a child may obtain with the remaining money obviously is reduced. The availability of 
carbonated beverages on school premises may induce a child to spend lunch money for these and allow 
him to develop poor dietary habits. This is especially true for the younger children. Expenditure for 
carbonated beverages yields a nutritional return much inferior to that from a similar sum spent for milk 
or other staple foodstuffs. Furthermore, when given a choice between carbonated beverages and milk 
to accompany a meal, a child may frequently choose the less nutritious beverage. In view of these facts, 
THE COUNCIL BELIEVES THAT CARBONATED BEVERAGES SHOULD NOT BE SOLD ON SCHOOL PREMISES.” 
From a display by the Arkansas State Board of Health, Nutrition service, as quoted from the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, May 6, 1950. 


ARE WE BUILDING THE SUGAR APPETITE?” 


ANNUAL SUGAR 
CONSUMPTION _ M40 152 ? 
POUNDS PER P&RsSON =O 


: 1821 1931 Bs. +=—s«éw4) 1951 
About 35 pounds of sugar and sweets annually is the amount recommended by the LS Dept 
of Agriculture. This amount is ordinarily consumed at mealtime. 
But 12 pounds of EXCESS SUGAR is consumed between Meals, in the form of candy, sodas, 
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pastries, cakes and other confections. This EXCESS SUGAR pushes out many more essential Foods. 





I AM ONLY ONE 


I am only one; 
But, I am one. 
I cannot do everything 

But I can do something. 

What I can do, I ought to do: 

And what I ought to do, 

By the grace of God, 

I will do. 
—Author Unknown 
N. E. A. News 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON CAMPING 


Richard H. Pohndorf 


| ipo acn sree camp counselors are 
urgently being sought by camp directors and 
their owners. Most organized summer camps are 
fully enrolled by campers months before the spring 
season arrives. However, this is not so regarding 
counselor appointments and contracts, because there 
is a dire shortage of college-trained staff personnel. 
In fact, the School of Physical Education at the 
University of Illinois is flooded with letters request- 
ing candidates for summer camp positions. In addi- 
tion, camp representatives visit the campus in an 
effort to contract summer counselors. There are 
far more requests than there are students in the 
School of Physical Education. What has caused this 
increase in counselor placement requests? 


Reasons for Present Shortage 

1. The armed services are either inducting men before 
their college work is completed or as soon as they have 
received their degree. Furthermore, undergraduates en- 
rolled in ROTC, NROTC AND AFROTC must attend 
military camp during one summer season. 

2. College students and eligible college graduates are 
not attracted to positions as camp counselors, because 
city recreation and factory employment are much more 
remunerative than camp work as a summer enterprise. 

Summer day camps, both private and community, 
draw many fine camp leaders because they are able to pay 
much higher salaries than the organized camp. In addi- 
tion, counselors are able to remain at home and have 
weekends for social and family activities which in itself 
is no small inducement. 

4. A considerable number of students choose to accel- 
erate their school program and attend summer school. 
Others attend because they fear that discontinuance of 
school studies will cause premature induction into the 
armed services. 

5. Many students do not have summer camp training 
and experience which would benefit them for such an 
assignment. Lacking this, they prefer to work in other 
areas and not be a so-called “green-horn’”’ and serve one 
summer in servitude with little financial ga'n from their 
experience. 

6. Some students are willing to serve in camp work 
of a low experience level in spite of poor remuneration, 
in order to gain camping experience. Yet, on most occa- 
sions, camp directors are reluctant to hire such personnel, 
and thereby, indoctrinate and provide valuable “in-serv- 
ice” training. 

Furthermore, the states of Michigan, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, California and numerous others are 
endeavoring to fill teaching vacancies as they occur 
with graduates who have had camp training. This 
is necessary in order to carry @n their summer camp- 
ing programs which are organized, staffed, and 
financed by many enterprising city school systems. 


What Colleges and Universities Are Doing 

As is generally the case, the fulfillment of these 
needs moves rather slowly. Numerous institutions 
provide a classroom course in camping, but that is 
much like teaching swimming by reading Weis- 
muller’s book How to Swim the American Crawl. 
It’s a help, but not much! 
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The School of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is currently initiating measures 
to improve its camping curriculum now included 
in the Recreation Major. All students in the School 
of Physical Education are required to take a course 
in camping and the recreation majors, undergrad- 
uate and graduate, take newly established courses 
in outdoor education which include many phases of 
camping. These courses include theory but the 
emphasis is upon field practice. 

The newest facility, Illini Grove was constructed 
at the cost of about $45,000 with highly developed 
areas and facilities for outing and recreational 
activity. This beautiful 12 acre site is on the cam- 
pus and is usable for course work and group out- 
ings seven days a week. Opportunities for informal 
camping are also available at the University’s 
Allerton Park and ways and means of establishing 
a camp in which professional students may apply 
what they learn are being explored. 

Along with the improvement in the camping cur- 
riculum of the professional school, a considerable 
number of course sections, entitled, Outing Activi- 
ties, have been added to the service curriculum. 
This elective course is open to all students enrolled 
in any one of the University’s sixty-six departments. 
There is no reason why a pre-Med., an Agriculture, 
a Music, or a Commerce student should not have 
the opportunity for such training. This all points 
to a brighter future—an emphasis in the realm of 
outdoor living! 

Springfield College is well known for producing 
large numbers of graduates with experience and 
training in camping. The program is unique in that 
all freshmen and transfer students regardless of 
major interest, receive a course in camping during 
the school year (partly) in preparation for their 
ten day highly intensive “in camp” training ex- 
perience. This camping course and ten days of 
camping experience procedure has been carried on 
for over thirty years. 


Students Pictured Participating in 
Woodcraft and Cookery Course 


1. A class in Woodcraft and Cookery. 
2. Constructing a Dingle Stick fire. 
3. “Hot” biscuits in a reflector oven. 
4. Baked egg in an orange shell. 
5. Displaying a twig toaster while kneeling beside | 
a shoe rack and washstand. 
6. A fancy washstand and rack. 
7. Spit doing the chicken “to a turn.” 
8. Roasting a leg of lamb over a trench fire. 
9. A desert type icebox. 
10. Butterfish on red hot coals. 
11. Cabin group washes utensils. 
12. Spit turning a chicken on notched logs. 
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A Camping Course 

Breakfast and lunch are provided in a general 
dining hall during the camp and the cabin groups 
are issued food and equipment with which to cook 
their evening meal. This technique provides more 
time for course work and yet give everyone ample 
opportunity for outdoor cooking experience. 

The ten day course curriculum includes such 
courses of study as archery, aquatic leadership, 
boating and canoeing, evening campfire entertain- 
ments, handicraft, Indian lore, nature study, 
photography, riflery, story telling, woodcraft, and 
cookery. Students choose and specialize in one of 
these areas and in addition, are scheduled for a 
briefing in each of the other courses. At this time 
they receive basic materials and a condensed ses- 
sion on the fundamentals concerned with the topic. 
This gives breadth and appreciation to the many 
varied and specialized areas now found in modern 
summer camps. These courses are conducted adja- 
cent to the college on an eighty acre wooded. tract 
with some thirty-odd camping buildings erected on 
the shore of a picturesque lake. 


Some Suggestions 

Children enjoy activities if their counselor knows 
what he is “leading.” In the outdoor program of 
hikes, trips, and outings there have been too many 
so-called “sandwich” and “bread and _ butter” 
menus. Instead, the trip should be filled with new 
activities, new items of interest, such as having 
hikers choose their menus and cook their own meals. 
The counselor shouldn’t do the cooking as has been 
the practice in many camps; he is there to “lead” 
not to “do.” Neither should a week or two of camp 


time be spent in training the campers in the finer 
points of cookery and woodcraft. Too much fun 
and zest is thereby lost! Why not take the campers 
on a series of short supper hikes and keep building 
up their skills and knowledge, interests, and atti- 
tudes? Let them do some cooking, let them make 
a fork, a dingle-stick fire, or a twig-toaster. Give 
them FUNdamentals! 

After woodcraft and cookery skills are developed 
by these short trips, then a more extensive trip for 
which the hikers will be prepared should be under- 
taken. Don’t make your camping experience an- 
other situation where “lunch counter menus” pre- 
vail. Neither should a carload of equipment be 
carried; be rustic but not to the point of discomfort. 

Woodcraft and cookery as a primary course in- 
cludes the “know-how” needed for life preservation 
and caring for one’s self and others. Some basic 
skills essential to proper leadership and guidance 
are included such as: how to build fires for warmth, 
cooking, and light; use of knife and axe; choosing 
camp sites; planning menus. These topics in such 
a course are dealt with in theory first and then as 
far as is possible, carried out in practice, for a 
counselor’s LEADERSHIP IS MANIFESTED BY 
WHAT HE DOES, AND NOT BY WHAT HE 
SAYS! 

The construction and cooking projects are han- 
dled by each class member. No cooking or con- 
struction project is duplicated. During practice 
sessions, each member views the work of the others, 
thereby increasing the variety of work accomplished 
and group benefits. He not only learns to under- 
stand and appreciate the skills involved but usually 
he develops a life long interest in camping as well. 





More Chuckles 


Gossip: Letting the chat out of the bag.— 
Philnews. 


Celebrity: “Why, yes, I’ll endorse your cigaret 
—for $50,000.” 
Advertising Agent: “I'll see you inhale first.” 


COACHES’ ANTICS 


Bedbug: An undercover agent. 


Money can’t get you friends, but it can get you 
a better class of enemies.—Potomac Edison News. 


Coaches, by use of tactics that we have always considered childish and unfair, 
have aggravated the question until it has reached the present stage, of notoriety. 
By the use of various antics—such as standing, yelling, gesturing, tossing a towel 
or kicking the floor—the coach conveys to a sympathetic and partisan crowd the fact 
that he is violently displeased with the Officials. This seems like a tacit admission 
by the coach that he no longer is in control of the situation. It means that he feels 
he needs an unfair advantage, more than his share of the breaks, to win the game. 

‘It means that he can’t win on his own, but is subconsciously signalling for the help 


of the fans in the stands. 


From “Sports Parade” Radio Station WXYZ, Detroit 
—As in the Oklahoma Bulletin 
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Opportunities in Physical Education 
For Health Instruction 


Fritz 


N HIS book Principles of Physical Education, 

Dr. Williams! stresses the point that health 
education and physical education are not synony- 
mous. He feels that if physical education should 
become directly concerned with health instruction, 
the attention will then be focused on the corrective, 
rehabilitating, therapeutic aspects rather than upon 
the developmental, preventive and education as- 
pects of physical education. 

What are the opportunities that the physical edu- 
cation teacher has in the gymnasium, in the locker 
room, in the shower, lunch room, first aid room, at 
the swimming pool, or on the athletic field for 
helping in the development of wholesome habits, at- 
titudes, and knowledge that will result in improved 
physical, mental, and emotional health? 


Early Establishment of Good Habits 


The activity program seems to possess an in- 
herent appeal to the average student. He likes to 
participate in these activities and improve his skills. 
The physical education teacher is therefore in a 
very effective position to guide the formation of 
proper habits and attitudes pertaining to healthful 
living. 

“Habits of cleanliness can be made to have a particular 
appeal because they have such a definite bearing in keep- 
ing physically fit, so that competition in sports and ath- 
letics may be more successful, and that personal attrac- 
tiveness—and the desire to be personally attractive is a 
natural and laudable one—may be made to have a greater 
appeal.’’2 

In similar manner, habits of proper diet, sufficient 
sleep, and the maintenance of good body mechanics 
may be established. 


Establishment of Carried-Over Habits 


During this formative period, the physical edu- 
cation teacher also has the opportunity to establish 
sane, healthful habits in regard to recreation. A 
prime objective should be offering activities which 
have a carry-over value into adulthood. Very few 
adults participate in football, basketball, hockey, 
wrestling, boxing, and other sports, while many do 
engage in golf, bowling, badminton, handball, 
squash, racquets, volleyball, table tennis, and swim- 
ming. This does not mean that the one group of 
activities should be excluded from the program, 
but that the same emphasis should be placed on 


1 Williams, J. F. Principles of Physical Education. 
Philadelphia. W. B. Saunders Company, 1932. p. xvii. 
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the other groups of activities, because of their 
greater value to the individual in spending leisure. 
These should be made available and promoted, since 
knowledge of such recreational skills will fit the 
individual better for living. 


Establishment of Ideals 


The teacher and the coach can, if they will, help 
in the establishment of proper ideals concerning 
health and physical fitness. Children generally are 
anxious to improve their abilities in their chosen 
activity—whether it be in athletics, the academic 
area, or any other field involving competition. Im- 
proved health and physical fitness will enable the 
individual to get the most out of life through satis- 
factory experiences. 

“Physical education has unique opportunities for health 
instruction. In the pupil’s increasing sensitivity to the 
health demands of a situation, in the growth of his re- 
sponse to meet these demands, and in the resulting acqui- 
sition of health habits and understandings, physical edu- 
cation can play a special part.”3 


Preparation for Learning Situations 


In any kind of learning there are certain practices 
which the individual must come to regard as neces- 
sary and to which he must become habituated. With 
this in mind, let us examine specific learning situa- 
tions, in the gymnasium, the swimming pool, the 
locker room, the shower, or on the athletic field, for 
the physical education teacher is directly concerned 
with the individual in these types of environment. 

First of all, it is desirable that the students be 
properly dressed for participation in the physical 
education activities. The recommended uniform 
consists of shorts, athletic supporter, T-shirt, rub- 
ber soled gym shoes or “sneakers,” and wool socks. 
At the first meeting of the class the instructor has 
a wonderful opportunity for health instruction 
through a discussion of the uniform and the need 
for the various items. 

For example, it should be pointed out that the 
rubber soled shoes, in addition to being comfortable, 
add to the pupil’s performance through the reduc- 
tion of sliding and skidding, and at the same time 


2 Keene, C. H. Physical Welfare of the School Child. 
New York. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. p. 295. 

3 Health Education. (A Program for Public Schools 
and Teacher Training Institutions). Washington, D. C. 
Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education. National Education Association, Second Edi- 
tion, 1941. p. 211. 
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reduce the possibility of injury from falls due to 
slipping. A discussion of the desirability of wearing 
an athletic supporter in sports and games to reduce 
the dangers of injury will be worthwhile. The end 
result is that the student is able to relax and to 
devote his attention to the activity at hand with 
the assurance that personal dangers have been 
greatly reduced. 
Gym Clothes and Personal Cleanliness 

When the students realize that the gymnasium 
uniform will allow greater freedom of movement and 
will protect the street clothes the objections that 
may at first be met will be overcome. In instances 
where clean towels and clothing are furnished by 
the school system a discussion of why this is done 
will be valuable. In the event that the students are 
responsible for furnishing these items, the instructor 
is faced with a real problem. 

For some reason there has long been a habit on 
the part of some people to consider gym clothes as 
items only to be cleaned when they “stand by them- 
selves.” The students must be encouraged to have 
their equipment cleaned and bring a fresh towel at 
least once a week. A discussion followed by close 
supervision will do much to eliminate the policy of 
following the path of least resistance—that of wear- 
ing soiled clothing and using a dirty towel. 

At the initial meeting the instructor should also 
lead a discussion on the need and value of a shower 
after exercise. A word of caution in regard to avoid- 
ing chilling after exercise and the advisability of 
covering the back and legs during the “cooling off” 
periods will not be wasted time. This, too, must be 
closely watched during the entire school year. 

The Gymnasium Preparation 

The gymnasium should be well-lighted and glar- 
ing sunlight or reflection should be avoided. Electric 
lights should be used when necessary, and the 
shades suitably adjusted. The assistance of the 
pupils can be used in making the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

Students who wear glasses should be asked to re- 
move them during the play period, if possible, or to 
obtain eye-glass protectors or lenses of a shatter- 
proof material. The risk of serious injury can be 
greatly reduced through preventive measures. 

The Handling of Apparatus 

Periods of instruction in tumbling and apparatus 
work provide opportunities for both health and 
safety instruction. In the use of apparatus, mats 
must be carefully placed as a safety measure. Stu- 
dent assistance should be utilized and pupils in- 
structed to carry the mats rather than to drag them 
to keep them clean and also make them last longer. 
Carrying the mats is more difficult than dragging 
them, therefore a greater number of students should 
be used to avoid strain. After the mats have been 
placed, the students should be instructed to avoid 


walking on them except when actually performing. 
When not in use, the mats should either be hung 
on racks or placed in a stack so that the top sides 
will be together. 

At the conclusion of the gymnasium period, the 
students should return all equipment to its desig- 
nated place and secure sweaters or extra apparel 
which should have been put in a special place in- 
stead of being carelessly thrown in a corner or on 
the floor. 


Safety Measures in the Use of Apparatus 

Students should not be encouraged to do tumbling 
and apparatus stunts at too early a stage of develop- 
ment, as these activities may then prove to be in- 
jurious. During all tumbling and apparatus instruc- 
tion provisions should be made for “spotting” the 
performer. This precaution will reduce the possi- 
bility of injury and will, at the same time, assist 
the pupil in gaining confidence during the learning 
period. Discussion with the students about spotting 
one another, the necessity for alertness and atten- 
tion on the part of the spotter, and the need for 
complete reliability should impress them with these 
safety measures. 

The importance of avoiding performers, refrain- 
ing from touching them, or indulging in horse-play 
should also be mentioned from time to time. 

Uniformity in Procedure 

In playing various games in the gymnasium it is 
well to insist upon playing according to certain 
rules. For example, in tag games it is often found 
that instead of tagging a player there is a tendency 
to push him, with the result that a fall occurs. A 
player expecting to be tagged is not prepared to 
cope with a sudden forceful shove and consequently 
flounders helplessly. It is important that every- 
one know what to expect and if everyone plays in 
exactly the same manner, all.will be prepared. In 
ball-passing games the pupils should watch the ball 
and be prepared to receive it. The passer, too, has 
the responsibility of being certain that the selected 
receiver is ready and looking for the pass. 

When a game is played where many are running 
at the same time, a simple rule such as always 
passing to the right will reduce the resultant con- 
fusion when two players approach head-on, and will 
add to the efficiency and smoothness of the play. It 
is also important that there be sufficient room be- 
tween players in games involving the throwing of 
a ball and/or games in which the players have to 
turn and run. Many bumped foreheads can be 
avoided by relieving congestion as much as possible. 

Another simple act that is a “must” both indoors 
and out is the dropping of a bat rather than throw- 
ing it after the ball has been hit. A thrown bat is a 
dangerous weapon and many serious injuries have 
resulted from this careless act committed in the 
excitement of the game. The batter must also be 
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given room enough that there will be no danger of 
his striking someone with the swinging bat. This 
is generally realized by the older students, but the 
younger ones must be watched and instructed since 
the danger involved appears frequently to be be- 
yond their comprehension. Persons batting a ball, 
practicing golf or tennis, shooting a bow and arrow, 
or performing on apparatus should be given plenty 
of room by the spectators for their own safety. 

When bumps, cuts, or floor burns occur, or when 
blisters develop, or in the event any injury should 
occur—no matter how slight—they should be re- 
ported to the instructor, examined by him, and 
suitable first aid given or they should be sent to the 
school nurse. Serious accidents, of course, should 
always be treated by a physician. The habit of 
giving first aid to small cuts and scratches rather 
than neglecting them is important. 


Conforming to the Rules 


While class periods in physical education are de- 
signed primarily to develop skill in the activities 
taught, contributions are also made to the develop- 
ment of personality, social adjustment, character, 
and mental health. All games have certain rules 
which govern the activities of the players and the 
conduct of the game. In playing the game, the 
pupil should accept the regulations and the deci- 
sions of the officials. Generally all students insist 
upon “playing fair” and this is well worth stressing. 
Pupils frequently have opportunities to be honest 
about a ball that was close to the boundary and 
the display of honesty and good sportsmanship even 
though his team may lose the game as a result, will 
win him social approval and inward satisfaction. 

While the game should be played to the best of 
one’s ability, performance, team-work, and general 
enjoyment should be of most importance rather than 
winning the game. A team or player should learn 
to win or lose graciously. The outcome should not 
be all-important or overwhelming. The loss of a 
game should result in an analysis of the game and 
additional practice to overcome the evident diffi- 
culties. A poor player should be helped by his 
teammates rather than become the object of their 
scorn and disapproval. 

Intensive competition is not desirable if it results 
in classmates playing against one another rather 
than with one another. Cooperation with classmates 
and leaders is important and the development of 
this quality is highly desirable. 

Other opportunities include emphasis on the 
importance of safety and complying with simple 
safety regulations together with the chance to guide 
the development of character during the play 
periods. 

While it is not suggested that the gymnasium 
period be devoted to direct health teaching, oppor- 
tunities will arise when the alert instructor will be 
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able to take advantage of the “teachable moment.” 
A short discussion or the repetition of certain acts 
may often result in changed patterns of behavior. 


The Locker Room and Dressing 


Many students object to the physical education 
programs because so little time is given them for 
changing clothes and especially for showers and 
dressing after the play period. While it is desirable 
that as much time as possible be devoted to the 
actual class work, it is also necessary to allow the 
students sufficient time to shower and dress, if these 
are to be done carefully and properly. Study and 
thought on the part of the instructor and his pupils 
should bring about the necessary remedies. 

All students should be cautioned to walk care- 
fully on wet floors to avoid slipping and falling. 
Soapy feet should be carefully rinsed to insure a 
better footing. The temperature of the water from 
the shower should be tested with the hand before 
exposing the body to it. 

Horse-play in the showers and locker rooms must 
be kept at a minimum. While it is not intended that 
the procedure of showering and dressing be carried 
on in silence or in strict formality, still there are 
hazards to be avoided. Running, shoving, and chas- 
ing one another are very dangerous, not only to 
those participating, but to others as well. 


Sanitation in the Locker Room 


The floor must be scrubbed at regular intervals 
using approved techniques, hot water and strong 
soap to cut down on the chances of infection from 
athlete’s foot. Students who show signs of infection 
should be required to wear bathing sandals or 
wooden clogs or excused temporarily from partici- 
pation. 

Since toilets and wash basins are always adjacent 
to the lockers and showers and are constantly being 
used by the pupils, an opportunity is presented for 
instruction in the sanitary use of these facilities. 

“Properly constructed and wisely administered shower 
rooms provide one of the best laboratories for incul- 
cating certain health practices of personal cleanliness 
while youth enjoys the cleansing and invigorating prop- 
erties of the bath. By unanimous agreement the shower 
bath after exercise constitutes an integral part of the 
physical education period.’’4 


Personal cleanliness, the control of infection, good 
housekeeping, and the prevention of accidents are, 
then, some of the practices that the physical educa- 
tion instructor is able to stress in connection with 
the health program. 


Swimming 
Swimming is probably the most popular of recre- 


ational activities. It is an ideal physical activity in 
that it allows the maximum usage of the large mus- 


4 Williams, Jesse F., and Brownell, Clifford L., The 


Administration of Health and Physical Education. Phila- 
delphia. W. B. Saunders Co., 1947, p. 279. 
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cle groups without danger of strain. Pupils of all 
sizes, ages, and physiques are able to participate in 
this joyful activity. Years ago, there was the fear 
that swimming pools in schools might be responsible 
for the spread of disease. However, modern means of 
sterilization and supervision have lessened this pos- 
sibility and swimming pools are readily accepted as 
an important contribution to the maintenance of 
good health and to participation in a wholesome 
recreational activity. 


Directing the Swimming Activity 

At the initial meeting of the class it is suggested 
that the swimming instructor discuss the regulations 
which govern the use of the pool and its equipment. 
In addition to this, a few minutes given to the 
explanation of the provisions made for maintaining 
sanitation and keeping the water in a healthful 
condition will do much to win the cooperation of 
the students. The discussion should include the 
methods of filling and emptying the pool, cleaning 
the pool, circulating the water, destroying bacteria, 
the standards of sanitation, as well as the determina- 
tion of the bacterial count. 

The rules of conduct should also be discussed at 
this time. A complete understanding on the part of 
the student will decrease the difficulties of super- 
vision. Before entering the pool all persons are 
required to take a hot shower in the nude, using 
soap and cleansing themselves thoroughly. Follow- 
ing the bath, the body is rinsed thoroughly to 
remove all soap suds. It is advisable to decrease 
the temperature of the rinse water to more nearly 
the temperature of the water in the pool so that 
the sudden change will not be too abrupt. 

The instructor will inspect each individual for 
cleanliness as well as for skin disease, colds, and 
infections, and see that the footbath is used. Stu- 
dents with infections should be excluded from the 
pool; those with unclean bodies should be made to 
bathe again. The toilet facilities should be used 
before taking the shower and entering the pool, and 
those leaving the pool or shower to visit the toilets 
should bathe again before entering the pool. The 
importance of refraining from urinating in the pool 
should be stressed. 

A swimming instructor or capable attendant 


should be present whenever the pool is in use. Stu-. 


dents should enter the water only upon the signal 
of the instructor, and then enter only the areas 
designated or to which they have been assigned—in 
line with their abilities. The dangers of swimming 
alone should be emphasized and the “buddy” system 
taught. Running and horse-play must be curbed to 
prevent unnecessary accidents. The wet, slippery 
floors should be used with caution. Shouting and 
loud laughter should be toned down so that a cry 
of distress might be heard, and, of course, false cries 
for help should not be tolerated. 


Swimming is an enjoyable experience and partici- 
pation in this activity is usually enthusiastic. Chill- 


ing, however reduces the individual’s interest and 
students should be taught that the normal body 
temperature may be maintained by keeping active 
while in the water and, after once being wet, to 
refrain from staying out of the water for any length 
of time. 

Pupils should avoid the strain of long underwater 
swimming, and those with a history of sinus infec- 
tion should refrain from diving or forcing water 
into the nose under pressure. Nose clips will help 
this group and those with sensitive ear canals will 
find ear plugs worth trying. After swimming 
students should be taught to dry themselves 
thoroughly. 

Emergency equipment as well as first aid supplies 
should always be available, and, of course, the 
instructor should be trained to use this, as well as 
knowing how to use the life saving methods as 
taught by the American Red Cross. 

Athlete’s foot is much easier to prevent than to 
cure and a constant effort should be made to eradi- 
cate this disease. In addition to inspecting the feet 
of all bathers regularly, excluding them from the 
pool, advising them to consult a skin specialist, all 
floors, benches, diving boards, exposed portions of 
ladders, rubber mats, and duck-boards should be 
washed daily with a strong solution of chlorinated 
lime or soda. Students should be cautioned to dry 
the feet thoroughly, especially between the toes, 
and to avoid the exchange or community use of 
towels, slippers, and wearing apparel. 

“For the purpose of maintaining proper hygiene and 
sanitation, suitable placards embodying the rules govern- 
ing the use of the pool are posted conspicuously in the 
dressing rooms and pool enclosures. As a part of the 
health instruction program, students should familiarize 
themselves with these regulations and with the hygenic 
principles underlying them.’’5 

In addition to learning individual health practices, 
the student is able to see his relationship to his 
classmates in matters of health and sanitation. The 
desire to protect himself and his school-fellows in 
matters of community health is the basis for fur- 
ther development of good citizenship. 

The swimming period enables the student to par- 
ticipate actively in many health practices and the 
instructor has opportunities to develop interest in 
cleanliness, safety, the control of infection, as well 
as to develop the fundamental skills. 

As has been pointed out, there are many “teach- 
able moments” which provide opportunities for the 
instructor to lead discussions in areas relating to 
safety and personal health. Telling and talking to 
the members of the class, of course, has real value 
but guiding a discussion so that they see and accept 
logically the reasons underlying the rule or regula- 
tion probably has a more permanent effect. Re- 
gardless of what we are teaching, the present and 
future personal health and safety of the individual 
must be placed first. 


5 Williams, Jesse F., and Brownell, Clifford L. ibid., 
p. 301. 
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A Program for the Physically Handicapped 


Landis M. Stetler 
Henry L. Etheridge 


sock agra handicapped children possess the 
same desires, interests, and needs as normal 
children. This is a fact far too often overlooked 
in planning their physical education program. 
They might be limited somewhat in their physical 
achievements but not in their wants and interests. 
Their particular condition might cause some emo- 
tional conflicts because of rejection or oversolici- 
tation in the home or elsewhere and these conflicts 
might overshadow their normal desires. Behind 
these shadows normal children will be found. 
if their desires and needs are the same as those 

of normal children, why can’t the same objectives 
be used for their physical education program? At 
an Eastern District Convention of the AAHPER, 
Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, of Springfield College, 
stated these objectives as: 

1. Social adjustment 

2. Recreational competency 

3. Physical fitness 


Social Adjustment 

This is an important objective that is often 
overlooked in an adapted program. It can’t be 
developed by keeping score, refereeing, reading 
books, and making reports. In many schools 
where there are large classes, inadequate facilities, 
and no segregated program for these children these 
are the types of assignments often substituted for 
physical education. In a segregated program these 
children become participants. Active participation 
is needed to foster all those attitudes that are 
developed in physical education. 

To benefit from these activities the children 
must meet success and failure by their own ef- 
forts and not by being adopted as a class pet or 
something special. They need activities that re- 
quire team spirit and group cooperation. In many 
cases they have been in hospitals and showered 
with sympathy from friends—possibly even spoiled. 
They must learn to give and take with the other 
pupils. They can do this best with fellow handi- 
capped children. The polio and the spina bifida, 
both with long leg braces and crutches, can “go all 
out” when matched together, for one need have no 
_ feeling of sympathy for the other. 


Recreational Competency 

Recreational competency is met more directly 
in the later years of the child’s schooling. Indi- 
rectly the groundwork of pleasant associations 
experienced in the elementary physical education 
program is often the prime factor motivating the 
children toward learning the skills for recreational 
competency. As an end the children should: 


a. have a knowledge and understanding of common 
popular sports so that they might become understand- 
ing and appreciative spectators. 

b. have skills in sports and activities such as swim- 
ming, archery, horseshoes, bowling, badminton, danc- 
ing, volleyball, and golf for successful participation in 
leisure time. 

c. have skills in chess, checkers, and various card 
games because they may have to resort to these for 
their active recreation. 


If some knowledge or skill can be developed in 
handicapped individuals to give them advantages 
in school or in adult life, every effort should be 
made to do so. Many of the activities which 
handicapped persons can do as adults too often 
are not taught in school. Some of the activities at 
first do not interest these children but once their 
interest is aroused these activities become a very 
important part of the program. 

Physical Fitness 

It is important that the physically handicapped 
child develop an optimum degree of physical fit- 
ness. This doesn’t mean that he must achieve a 
high score in a standardized physical fitness test. 
In a well organized school program for the phys- 
ically handicapped, physical and _ occupational 
therapists are on the staff to assist in meeting this 
objective. Through physical therapy and physical 
education each child should be extended to the 
greatest limits he can safely reach for the purpose 
of maximal physical fitness. 

To meet these objectives the complete and sin- 
cere cooperation of physician, parent, teacher, and 
therapist is essential. No one of the four can do 
the job alone, nor does one deserve more credit 
that the other for all are needed to achieve phys- 
ical, mental, and emotional health. 

Segregation vs. Non-Segregation 

Segregation of the physically handicapped has 
long been a controversial issue among educators. 
One faction believes that these children should al- 
ways be segregated from regular classes so that 
they might benefit from more individualized teach- 
ing until they develop confidence. The other fac- 
tion is of the opinion that the handicapped must 
sooner or later meet the problems of life; there- 
fore their association with the non-handicapped is 
essential to their social and emotional adjustment. 

The Baltimore City Department of Education 
has taken the middle of the road attitude toward 
segregation. Students are segregated through only 
the ninth grade. Thus, they have opportunities 
for gaining necessary confidence before experienc- 
ing a three year taste of an unsheltered situation 
in high school. 
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The Plan 

The William S. Baer and Francis M. Wood 
Schools are for physically handicapped children 
and each has a full time physical education teacher 
trained to work with the physically handicapped. 
To better understand the teacher’s program it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the organiza- 
tion of the schools. 

For example, the William S. Baer School has 
about 375 children ranging from nursery school 
age through grade nine. The major types of handi- 
caps are cerebral palsy and polio, each numbering 
slightly over a hundred, and about seventy-five 
deaf and hard of hearing children. In addition, 
there are cardiacs, orthopedic diseases, amputees, 
sight saving, and a variety of congenital anomalies 
and other conditions. There are no completely 
blind children. 

The student body is really divided into four 
sections: 

1. The elementary orthopedic grades number nine 
classes consisting of grades one through six, and three 
classes for those both physically handicapped and men- 
tally retarded. Although called orthopedic classes they 
include all types of children except the deaf, hard of 
hearing, sight saving, and severely involved cerebral 
palsy children. 

2. In the cerebral palsy unit there are about forty- 
five children from nursery through fourth grade. This 
is the most severely involved group in the school, for 
these children are so handicapped in locomotion, speech, 
hand manipulation or self care that they cannot take 
their places in the regular orthopedic classes. While in 
this unit an all out effort is made by a team of teachers 
and therapists to rehabilitate them to a level where they 
may join the regular orthopedic classes. 

3. The deaf and hard of hearing classes consist of 
nine classes ranging from nursery through the sixth 
grade. 

4. Junior high school consists of one class each of 
grades seven, eight and nine. All types of handicapped 
children are in these classes, including deaf, hard of 
hearing, and sight saving children who receive their 
elementary training at another school. In order to con- 


tinue on to junior high school the deaf and hard of 
hearing children must be able to keep up with the rest 
of the class through lip pending and extra psn effort. 





Cooperation in Circle Soccer 


Classes in the elementary orthopedic grades 
range in size from fifteen to twenty-five pupils. 
Within the group there are always polios, cerebral 
palsied and cardiacs. Other conditions usually 
present are children with Legge Perthes disease, 
congenital anomalies of various types, amputations, 
hemophilia, and muscular dystrophy. From year 
to year the personnel of the classes change so that 
some classes have few very restricted pupils while 
others may have as many as half. For this reason 
the program must be very flexible. 


Primary Level Program 

The primary grade program is more like that for 
normal children than the intermediate grade one. 
There is an absence of mass running and fleeing 
activities. Such activities might cause’ a lot of 
spills and since the locomotion of a large number 
of these children is impaired it is not advisable. 
Falling can cause serious injury because braces, 
weaknesses, lack of use of arms or poor coordina- 





Third Grade Ready for Relays 


tion may prevent these children from breaking their 
fall. Activities requiring running for short dis- 
tances or by a few at a time are used. Story plays, 
mimetics, rhythmics and dances, and singing games 


are quite popular. Many activities that teach 
throwing and catching a ball are stressed in order 
to prepare them for future more advanced activ- 
ities. 
Intermediate Level Program 

The intermediate grade program is greatly modi- 
fied. Where the normal children start to look 
forward to touch football, soccer, basketball, tumb- 
ling and stunts, and softball the handicapped must 


be guided into games that use these skills but, 


eliminate the mass running and body contact. The 
program is built around relays, circle and box 
soccer, end ball, corner ball, captain ball, box 
basketball, newcomb, ring volleyball, hand baseball, 
and a variety of other such activities. Rhythmics 
and dancing play a very important part in the 
winter program. For some very restricted indi- 
viduals shuffleboard, table tennis, croquet and such 
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activities are used but very few children are lim- 
ited completely to these activities. Usually in 
activities that have a court or require positional 
play the very restricted children can be used be- 
cause running is reduced to a minimum. 


Cerebral Palsy 


The cerebral palsy unit of the school is a highly 
cooperative team of teachers, therapists, and par- 
ents. Since the children are all severely involved, 
physically and emotionally, extreme care must be 
given to the program. The physical and occupa- 
tional therapists treat specific muscle involvements 
and body manipulation. Great responsibility for 
social growth is vested in the physical education 
teacher. 

Activities in which all may participate are es- 
sential. Running activities are very limited and 
undesirable. Activities such as advance the stat- 
ues, stone, guessing games, singing games and 
similar activities are excellent. Rhythm bands 
and group singing are useful for finer physicial 
skills and speech training. Under the direct super- 
vision of the physical therapist individual training 
is given by the physical education teacher. Some 
activities taught are: falling, rising from and 
lowering to the floor, getting into and out of a 
wheel chair, walking up and down stairs and using 
crutches properly. Often children will perform an 
exercise in the disguise of an activity whereas 
the same exercise given as exercise per se will bore 
them and cause them to balk. 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


This group requires a very modified program 
when young but as they reach the fourth grade 
their concepts and understanding of speech is de- 
veloped to a point where they can have a program 
very much like that of normal children. At the 
early ages from four to eight or nine the problem 
is one of lack of communication and understand- 
ing of simple concepts. The four year old deaf 
child very often enters school doing nothing but 
making noises and running around like an un- 
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trained dog that won’t come to his master. Through 
unending patience their teachers get these chil- 
dren to learn that they are a part of a class; the 
noises change to patterns of speech and a normal 
program is possible. 

These children receive rhythm training from 
their regular teacher so that the physical education 
program concentrates mostly on game activities. 
Usually formation games that require a line or 
circle are used so that the children are in a posi- 
tion to see the teacher’s lips to receive directions. 
Games like “beater goes round,” “drop the hand- 
kerchief,” “bull in the ring,” “squirrel in the tree,” 
may take several periods to teach. “Fox in the 
morning” is very difficult because the children 
have trouble understanding whom to catch and 
whom to run away from. Animal walks are enjoyed 
but a picture of the animal must be used. Even 
then the picture is often meaningless unless it is 
a part of the child’s experiences. 

The closest cooperation with the classroom 
teacher is essential in order to develop proper hab- 
its and an understanding of such concepts as 
“team” and “win.” Often two children on the same 
team may be found arguing over which one of them 
won. The older they get the better they understand 
these concepts and the nearer the program ap- 
proaches that of a normal school. When concepts 
improve, the use of multiple hearing aid units are 
helpful in teaching difficult principles or rule 
interpretations. 





Amputees in Basketball 

Junior High Level Program 
Here an effort is made to give a program of activi- 
ties that will be of recreational value after school 
days are over. Because some of these children are 
unable to go to high school and others who do are 
unable to participate in regular physical education 
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classes they must learn their recreational skills at 
this level. The junior high program consists mostly 
of badminton, basketball type games, social and 
folk dancing, volleyball, archery, and in some 
classes softball. Many of the games used in the 
intermediate grades are used again and about ten 
class periods each year are devoted to table tennis, 
shuffleboard, checkers and chess. Those who are 
able have an opportunity to participate in bowling, 
swimming and basketball after school. 
Concluding Statement 

The program for physically handicapped children 
should be as much like the program of normal 
children as possible. Adjustments must be made 
to the normal program to allow for maximum 
participation of these partially restricted individ- 
uals. The teacher must have a knowledge of not 
only each child’s physical condition through study 
and attendance at clinics but also an understanding 


of attitudes and effort put forth by the child in 
physical activities. The teacher must know each 
child as a coach knows his players. 

Activities must be chosen wisely and modified as 
little as possible, for too much modification often 
causes a game to lose its purpose. Many children 
may be slow at learning skills but small classes 
allow for more individual instruction and there is 
a remarkable tolerance for the poor player or the 
player limited in movement by wheel chair or 
crutches. 


Physical education can contribute to physically 
handicapped children if they are grouped together 
so that they can compete on an equal basis and to 
the best of their ability. The speed of activities 
is considerably reduced but more people can par- 
ticipate and gain the benefits of active participation 
in a well rounded physical education program 
designed to develop a happy well-adjusted citizen. 


A Peek Into The Roll Book 
Willard P. Ashbrook 


OU WHO READ this article will learn about 

a teacher who has broken faith. A teacher 
who violated the trust, “We, the people . . .,” 
placed in him. 

At the end of the semester, freshman Finnegan 
walked into Mr. Schneider’s office and inquired 
about his grade in physical education. 

“Why are you so curious?” he asked the student. 


“Well, the way I look at it, my grade is my 
future,” the boy replied. 

“How’s that?” asked the teacher. 

“You see, I plan to be a doctor, but I can’t get 
into med-school unless I graduate from college, and 
I can’t enter college unless I graduate from high 
school—and if I get a failing grade all the doors 
will be closed.” 

“What grade do you need?” asked Schneider. 

“T figure a ‘B’ will get me by,” was the reply. 

“How many times were you absent?” the teacher 
asked. 

“Three times,” the young man reflected. 

“My roll book says six times, and what are your 
excuses?” the teacher shot back. 

“Oh, I don’t know; didn’t feel like going, I 
guess,” was the frank reply. 

“OK, I'll see to it that you get your ‘B,’ but 
ordinarily six cuts puts you in the ‘E’ class,” warned 
Schneider. 

A quick glance at the roll book told a sad story. 
The only symbols that speckled the page were a 
lot of little “A’s” for absences. Obviously this 





teacher had no acceptable grading plan. And we 
know that awarding a grade on the basis of attend- 
ance alone is indefensible. It just doesn’t make 
sense. 


What Is the Answer? 


Would it make sense if a physician diagnosed the 
ills of all his patients by clocking the time it takes 
them to get from their automobile to his office door? 
So, whether in medicine or in education, unscrupu- 
lous practices are not tolerated. Like horsetrading, 
they are short on ethics. Like short-change-artists, 
their scheming is obnoxious. 

While talking with Vic Dorris, a recent graduate 
and one of our better teachers, about the Schneider 
incident he added: “You taught us that grading 
was one of the most important things about teach- 
ting.” 

“J am glad you remembered, Vic,” I replied, 
“and I hope you didn’t forget one other thing—that 
leadership is the key to education. The wise teacher 
does not sell education short. To him, education is 
more than training for a trade, more than mastering 
the three R’s, more than learning technical skills. 
To him, education is grasping a principle, crystalliz- 
ing values, solving problems, understanding how to 
get along with one another, conforming to civil laws, 
abiding by the moral code, defending the Constitu- 
tion and living by the Golden Rule. But apparently 
none of these were in Schneider’s heart.” 

“I wonder,” pondered Dorris, “if he ever heard 
of a grading plan?” 
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“T doubt it,” was my conjecture. 


“You know,” Vic continued, “I learned that a 
teacher is like a navigator; he must map out his 
journey, check his position, from time to time and 
sum up the accomplishments at the end of the trip.” 


“Yes,” I added, “whether navigator or teacher 
you must have a blueprint of the important things 
to check. To the teacher this blueprint is a grading 
plan.” 


A Grading Plan 


“When I was in college, you suggested that we 
lump the grading under four main headings.” 


“To bring you up to date, Vic, it is now three: 
skills, knowledges, and social traits.” 


And it might be added that these three headings 
represent the combined work of a selected jury. 
They warn us that: ‘These headings should not be 
regarded as sacred symbols but merely as con- 
venient titles. Titles that have an affinity for 
values’. 


“Not to be too inquisitive,” asked Dorris, “what 
does the present day title of skills include?” 


“T’m glad you asked. It contains the ability to 
do things. ‘Important things’ distilled from sports, 
stunts and rhythms. Things that require abilities 
like coordination, endurance, agility and strength. 


“These and other qualities have been expressed 
more vividly by Oliver Wendell Holmes when he 
writes of the joy of exertion in mountain climbing: 


“How good to hurl oneself against these magnificent 
heights, to put all one’s effort and feel body and spirit 
respond! In war—in Virginia—on the Peninsula, he has 
called upon these same reserves again and again. But 
always with the spur of necessity—never the pure pleasure 
of the task, never with this splendid detachment. Harvard 
oarsmen, gasping for breath in that last eighth mile— 
was it this that drove them, this sense of body triumphing? 
No wonder Crowninshield spoke of rowing as other men 
speak of their god. The chivalry and courage of sport 
carried an aristocracy all their own.” 


“That certainly hits the nail on the head,” added 
Dorris, “for I have felt what he is talking about.” 


“Do you suppose Schneider has ever experienced 
anything like that?” I asked. 


“T doubt it,” Vic replied. 


“Wonder what our friend Schneider would list as 
‘important things’ under the heading of knowl!- 
edges?” 


“T don’t believe he’d understand what we would 
be talking about,” Vic said frankly. 
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“You mean to say that he wouldn’t have any 
idea of ‘values’ like facts of the history of the 
sport, of the safety precautions to be used, of judg- 
ments, of rules, of planning strategy and of crystal- 
lizing convictions?” I asked. 


“That’s right, and what’s more,” warned Vic, “it 
would sound like a foreign language to him.” 


“Well, that amazes me,” I added, “you’d think 
some of it would have rubbed off during his under- 
graduate days.” 


“That’s just it,” replied Dorris, “some of it did 
rub off. As I recall hearing you say he graduated 
with a weak minor in physical education from a 
college that majored in athletics.” 


“Then I wouldn’t be surprised if he failed to 
know the meaning of social traits.” 


“You are right,” said Vic, “he’s never shown any 
evidence of it either in the teaching of physical 
education or the coaching of athletics.” 


“To me, social traits characterize the good class- 
mate, the good teammate, the good citizen.” 


“What about honesty, dependability and toleér- 
ance?” asks Dorris. 


“They’re all wrapped up in the ‘good classmate,’ 
the ‘good teammate,’ and especially the ‘good 
citizen.’ ” 

“What can we do for Schneider?” asked Vic. 

“Try to make an educator out of him,” I replied. 

“How’s that?” shot Vic. 

“As a teacher, he must realize there are more 
important things to grade than ‘attendance.’ These 
‘things’ are grouped for the sake of convenience 
under three headings: skills, knowledges and social 
traits.” 

“Are some of these headings more important than 
others?” asked Dorris. 

“Yes, according to 289 leaders in the field skills 
are worth 48%, knowledges 26% and social traits 
26%.” 

“Are you drawing up a blueprint for brother 
Schneider?” asked Vic. . 

“Yes, and if he follows this basic plan, the shifty 
student cannot win himself an ‘A’ by mere display 
of physical prowess.” 

“As for me,” added Dorris, “I’d like to see this 
sort of grading plan adopted by all our teachers.” 

“Tf this scheme is employed generally, physical 
education will have come of age.” 

And it might be added that with this well-earned 
maturity we will peek with pride over the shoulders 
of teachers and glow with renewed faith. A faith 
that spells out the trust “We the people . . .” place 
in them. 


OcTOBER, 1953 
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How Physical Education Teachers are Trained in Cuba 
Alfredo Lopez Suarez* 


NDER THE LEADERSHIP of competent 

educators, some of them trained in the U. S., 
physical education in Cuba has advanced tremend- 
ously within a frame of democratic principles dur- 
ing the last decade. . 


Historical 
The first teachers to work in the field of physi- 
cal education in the Pearl of the Antilles were not 
college graduates, but physical education instruc- 
tors certified by the National Commission on 
Physical Education, an agency annexed to the 
Ministry of Education. These instructors served 


* Mr. Suarez, a former student in the United States, 
is at present a member of the teaching staff of the 
institute as well as a teacher at the Phillips School. 


in schools and club gymnasiums directed by the 
first group of physical educators trained by the 
first National Institute of Physical Education that 
existed in the island between 1920 and 1930. 
After 1930, any person who could legally demon- 
strate having served as athletic coach or physical 
education instructor for five years was awarded a 
government certificate enabling him or her to serve 
as such in public and private schools of elementary 
or secondary level. Outstanding athletes were also 
authorized to serve as physical education teachers. 


This, for some time, was the principal way of 
producing physical education teachers in Cuba, 
with the exception of the small group of teachers 
specifically trained by the first National Institute 
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The Author addressing a meeting of the Instituto Nacional de Educacio Fisica 


of Physical Education. To this small group, 
physical education owes, in Cuba, to a great extent, 
its existence and advancement. 

Using this personnel, the Cuban Ministry of 
Education established physical education in public 
and private schools all over the nation mainly 
patterned after European philosophies and prin- 
ciples. Programs, of course, were of the formal 
type, emphasizing mainly the physical develop- 
ment of school children. 

The University of Havana 


Between 1944-45, courses in physical education 
were established by the School of Education (sum- 
mer session) of the University of Havana on a four 
courses basis, to prepare and improve physical 
education teachers. After completing the required 
studies all students were awarded diplomas. 

The School of Physical Education of the Uni- 
versity of Havana was the first attempt of a 
private sort made by an institution of higher learn- 
ing in Cuba. Also it was the first school of physi- 
cal education in Cuba to inaugurate a professional 
curriculum patterned after the ones established 
by schools of physical education in American col- 
leges and universities. 

Although some critics state that the time devoted 
to physical education studies is not sufficient, six 
or seven weeks every summer, the University of 
Havana has contributed a great deal to the progress 
and advancement of physical education in Cuba. 

The curriculum includes anatomy, physiology, 
kinesiology, nutrition, personal and community 
hygiene, courses on general education, first aid, 
conditioning programs, as well as team and indi- 
vidual sports, mainly baseball, basketball, volley- 
ball, which is considered a major sport in Cuba, 
and swimming and diving, boxing, fencing and 
others. 

Next year the program will show curricular 


changes following the latest trend in the field of 
physical education. This will contribute greatly 
to the betterment of future teachers and the pro- 
fession. 


The National Institute of Physical Education 

In 1948, and according to a government decree 
issued the previous year, the II National Institute 
of Physical Education was opened in Havana. The 
first institution of this sort which existed in Cuba 
during the decade 1920-30 was discontinued be- 
cause of lack of funds. 


The new National Institute of Physical Educa- 
tion possesses, for the first time in Cuba, all the 
facilities and equipment required to carry out and 
make possible a full time program on professional 
physical education. 

The National Institute of Physical Education 
operates under the auspices of the ‘Direccion Gen- 
eral de Educacién Fisica’, a newly created depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Education. Its teaching 
staff is made up of men and women who have 
received teaching credentials from accredited na- 
tional and international institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Some of them are doctors of medicine, doctors 
of education (pedagogues), physical education 
teachers, and outstanding athletic coaches. 

The writer, also a member of the teaching staff 
and former director of the Institute, is a graduate 
of the School of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The student body of the Institute is composed 
of men and women who have completed the eighth 
grade. Graduates from the Normal schools and 
from secondary schools are also permitted to 
enter the National Institute of Physical Education. 

This means that the student body possesses a 
heterogenous cultural background that makes the 
teaching task difficult. However, measures are 
being taken by the faculty staff to correct such a 
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gap and to unify the cultural background of those 
entering the National Institute. 

About 200 students (girls outnumber boys) are 
enrolled in the three years’ program established 
by the National Institute and the ‘Direccién Gen- 
eral de Educacion Fisica,’ formerly the National 
Commission on Physical Education. 


Professional Curriculum 


The government decree which created the Na- 
tional Institute of Physical Education and the way 
it should operate has also established a three year 
program of professional studies. 

This three year program is overloaded, but it 
is expected that a vital change will be made in 
the near future in order to make possible the estab- 
lishment of a four year program and a better and 
more logical distribution of subjects. The exten- 
sion and content of some important subjects will 
be also revised and re-planned. 

The school year for the National Institute of 
Physical Education covers from October to May, 
and it is divided in two terms. The first term 
covers October through January, and the second 
term February through May. 

The bibliography available to students includes 
the following reference books: Principles of Physi- 
cal Education by Jesse F. Williams; Introduction 
to Physical Education by Jackson R. Sharman; 
Methods in Physical Education by Hilda C. Koz- 
man, Rosalind Cassidy and Chester O. Jackson. 
The first two texts were translated into Spanish in 
Argentina whereas the latter was translated and 


interpreted in Cuba by Dr. Calixto Suarez, out- 
standing Cuban educator, and the writer. Other 
American texts are used as well as books from 
France, Germany, Spain, and other European 
countries. 

Foreign Help 

The physical education profession in Cuba is 
deeply indebted to some foreign countries, particu- 
larly the United States of America. 

The American Embassy in Havana through its 
department of Education and Cultural Exchange 
has contributed a great deal not only to the prog- 
ress and democratization of general education in 
the island, but to the advancement of physical 
education as well. 

The Spanish literature on democratic principles, 
education, communicable diseases, rearing of chil- 
dren, prevention of accidents, health, and many 
others produced by the Education and Cultural 
Exchange Department of the American Embassy 
in Havana is widely used by teachers as well as 
students of the National Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

It has been very helpful also to teachers, physical 
education instructors and coaches for American 
physical educators and coaches to visit Cuba under 
the auspices of the American Embassy and conduct 
clinics, demonstrations, and lectures on many sub- 
jects. 

More recently some of our most outstanding 
physical educators have visited the United States 
on studies and inspection trips which have proved 
to be very helpful indeed. 


INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE 


The readers of the PHYSICAL EDUCATOR will be interested in the develop- 
ment of friendships and the exchange of materials and ideas between the editor and 
interested professional persons “Elsewhere in the World”. As of July first, more than 
two hundred letters (including follow ups) have gone out from the Editorial office 
during the year, and over seventy replies and much excellent material has been 


received. 


Correspondence and exchange of professional information has resulted from 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Central America, Ceylon, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
England, Germany, India, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, South 


America, Sweden, Switzerland, and Wales. 


Much of the material which has been received has been placed in the University 
of Illinois School of Physical Education library. Some, needing translating, was for- 
warded to Dr. Henry Montoye, chairman of the Abstracting Committee of Phi 


Epsilon Kappa. 


Our readers have noticed the excellent contributions in “Elsewhere in the 
World” to remind us all again of the professional persons in other countries who are 
facing many of the same problems we meet in the United States, and who are also 


making a determined effort to solve them. 


We deeply appreciate the many courtesies and kindnesses extended us by these 
fine people and hope all of us, individuals and countries may profit by this acquaint- 


anceship. 
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Edited by W. K. Streit 


Our guest caller for this issue is Israel C. Heaton, 
Associate Professor of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion at the Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. Israel is chairman of the Recreation Division and 
teacher of folk, square, and ballroom dancing. He has 
been a dance director for the Latter Day Saints Church 
for the past fifteen years and is also a charter member 
and faculty advisor of the Alpha Theta Chapter of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. The dances he describes are especially 
good for beginning square dance groups and for social 
recreation parties. They are likewise the kind of easy 
mixers needed for a coeducational dance program in 
high schools, 


BOSTON TWO-STEP-MIXER 
MUSIC: Boston Two-Step (McGregor 1009a, or 
any good two-step) 
POSITION: Inside hands joined, begin on outside 
foot facing line of direction 
STEPS: (This entire dance is composed of two 
two-steps followed by four walking steps) 
MEAS 1- 2 Two-step away from each other and 
together again. 
Lady makes a left turn as she walks 
in front of man to center of circle 
and joins inside hands facing LOD. 
Man walks slightly to right 
Two-step together and away from 
each other 
Walk backward, against LOD four 
steps 
Join both hands and two-step to 
man’s left and right 
Lady walks under her left and man’s 
right hands to outside of circle. Man 
walks four steps to inside of circle to 
closed position, man’s back to center, 
four steps 
Two-step turn right in closed position 
Walk four steps, girl turning under 
man’s left arm to the man ahead for 
a new partner. Man takes one step 
forward and three short steps back- 
ward to new partner. 
Repeat all 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY-MIXER 
MUSIC: Sentimental Journey, McGregor 642-A 


a 


13-14 
15-16 


FORMATION: Circle of couples, partners fac- 
ing, hands joined, finger tips up, elbows touching. 


STEPS: 


MEAS 1- 2 Three slow slides to man’s left and 

clap (count 1, 2, 3, clap) 

Three slow slides to man’s right and 

clap (count 1, 2, 3, clap) (hands 

sway back and forth on meas 1-4) 

Partners clap right hands, own 

hands, left hands, own hands, right 

hands, own hands, and both hands 

with partner. (Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 

1, 2, 3, hold) 

7 Man turns left to lady coming up 
from couple behind. Lady turns 
right to man ahead 4 steps (count 1, 
2, 3, 4) 

8 Clap own knees, clap hands together, 
clap both hands with new partner 
in starting position. (Count 1, 2, 
3, hold) 

Repeat all 


KALICO KICKER-MIXER 


MUSIC: By the Sea. Broadcast No. 475 
FORMATION: Circle of couples. Two hands 
joined or semi-open position facing LOD 


STEPS: 


MEAS 1- 2 Two-step forward (slightly face to 
face and back to back) (1&2,3 & 
4) 

Slide to man’s left, four slides, LOD 
(1&2&3 & 4) 

Repeat 1-4 against LOD 

Paddle turn left, at same time lady 
paddle turn right (1 & 2 & 3 & 4) 
Paddle turn right, at same time lady 
paddle turn left (1&2 & 3 & 4) 
Two-steps to man’s left and right 
with both hands joined (1 & 2,3 & 
4) 

Two-step turn left to lady behind 
at same time lady two-step turn right 
to man ahead (1 & 2, 3 & 4) 


3- 4 


5S- 6 
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HITSITY HOTSITY-MIXER 
MUSIC: “Hitsity Hotsity,’ Mercury 5675 
FORMATION: Inside hands joined facing LOD, 

both on same foot throughout 
STEPS: 
MEAS 1- 2 Walk forward left, right, left, right. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 4) 
3- 4 Walk backward left, right, left, right. 
(Count 1, 2, 3, 4) 
5- 6 Pas De Basque (or two-step) left 
and right. (Count 1 & 2,3 & 4) 
7- 8 Step left, brush right, hop left, tap 
right 
Stamp right, left, right (or do an- 
other Pas De Basque and stamp left, 
right, left). (Count 1 & 2 & 3 & 4) 

9-10 Heel, toe, two-step forward begin- 
ning left. (Count 1, 2, 3 & 4) 

11-12 Heel, toe, two-step forward beginning 
right. (Count 1, 2,3 & 4) 

13-14 Two-step forward left and fight. 
(Count 1 & 2, 3 & 4) 

15-16 Two-step turn. Man left, lady right. 
Man moves to lady coming up from 
behind. (Count 1 & 2, 3 & 4) 
Repeat entire dance 


COMIN ROUND THE MOUNTAIN 
MUSIC: “Comin” Round the Mountain (or 
other suitable music with similar rhythm) 
POSITION: Circle of threes (man between two 
ladies, hands joined—all begin on left foot) 
STEPS: 
MEAS 1- 2 Walk forward—8 steps 
3- 4 Right-hand lady walks under arch 
formed by man and left-hand lady; 
man and left-hand lady turn under 
joined hands—8 steps 
Walk forward—8 steps 
Left-hand lady walks under arch 
formed by man and right-hand lady 
—8 steps 
9-10 Circle left in threes—8 steps 
11-12 Man duck under arch formed by two 
ladies and pulls the circle to face 
out—8 steps 
13-14 Circle left—8 steps 
15-16 *Man backs under arch made by 
two ladies. Ladies drop hands and 
all face forward to repeat dance. 
8 steps 


ries 
00 


* This particular movement will cause a lot of laughter 
because of the mixup in trying to pull the circle right 
side out. However, don’t let the group go too long 
without showing them the easy way to pull the circle 
facing in. (Girls raise joined hands high, face the man 
and watch him as he backs under the arch.) 





BUNNY HOP—CONGA 
MUSIC: Bunny Hop, Capital 2251 or a Schot- 
tische 
FORMATION: Conga Line 
STEPS: 
Part One 
MEAS 1 Hop on right and place left heel 
diagonally forward 
Hop on right and touch left toe to 
right heel (count 1-2) 
Repeat but take weight on left foot 
on last count (count 3-4) 

2 Repeat all beginning on right foot 
(count 1-2-3-4) 

3 Jump forward and backward (count 
1-3) 

4 Jump forward, forward, forward 
(count 1-2-3-hold) 

Repeat All 
VARIATION: The leader can add a great deal 
of interest to this dance by changing measure 
four and calling either, “left,” “right,” or “back” 
rather than calling forward all the time. 
Part Two (optional) 
5- 6 Run left, right, left, hop; right, left, 
right, hop; (basic schottische step) 
(count 1-2-3-hop, 1-2-3-hop) 

7 Clap knees twice, clap hands twice, 
(count 1-2-3-4) 

8 With right forefinger held up and 
left hand on hip, wiggle hips left, 
right, left, right (count 1-2-3-4) 
Repeat all 


I. F. Waglow, of the University of Florida, and a 
former guest caller presents a “jitterbug” step. 


THE SHAG 

Popular variations of the “Jitterburg” are the 
steps known as “The Shag.” These dances are 
characterized by a utilization of each beat of the 
music, by a definite foot movement which may be 
evident by a complete change of weight, by a 
kick, by a quick change of the feet done in se- 
quence, or a combination of these that will form 
a desired step pattern. 

One of the most versatile of the shag steps which 
is being danced to the swinging popular fox trot 
tunes is the following: 

Rhythm Step Pattern 
Step 1. Step across and in front of left foot 
on right foot. 


1 2. Step in place on left foot. 
2 3. Step in place on right foot. 
3 4. Step in place on left foot. 
Kick 5. Weight on left foot, kick right foot. 
1 6. Step in place on right foot. 
2 7. Step in place on left foot. 


This step pattern takes one and a half measures 
of 4/4 time. 
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The dancing position is with the partners at 
arms length apart; man’s left hand holds lady’s 
right hand; and man’s right hand holds lady’s left 
hand. The man and the woman do the same step 
pattern. 


After this step pattern has been completely 
mastered, the variations will seem simple and many 
others can be made up by the dancers. The varia- 
tions are based on doing the same step pattern, 
but different motions of the body are employed. 


The simplest variation is for the woman to do a 
counter clockwise turn as she steps across with 
the right foot. In order to complete this turn 
it will be necessary to release the man’s right hand 
and the lady’s left hand until the turn is com- 
pleted. 

Another variation would be for the woman to do 
a clockwise turn as she steps on the right foot. 
For this variation she would step to the right 
rather than step across on the right foot, and re- 
lease her left hand until the turn is completed. 


Further variations would be for the man to turn 
clockwise or counter clockwise on the first step, 
either turning along or indicating to his partner 
that she is to turn at the same time. 


An interesting variation is to have the girl turn 
into the right arm of her partner by stepping 
across with the right foot, turning half way around 
in a counter clockwise direction. The man raises 
his left arm, permitting his partner to make the 
turn under his arm; after the half turn has been 
made the arms are brought down in front of the 
dancers. The man holds his hands about waist 
level while the woman’s arms are crossed in front 
of her. The shag step is done in this position 
with man and woman facing the same direction. 
Progress can be forward or the step pattern can 
be done in a small space. 


From this position the woman can be transferred 
to the man’s left side merely by pulling her to the 
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left and in front of the man as she steps across 
in front of the left foot on the right foot. As 
the woman starts to the left the man merely moves 
to the right behind the woman and comes up on 
her righ side. 


In returning to the right side the woman steps 
to the right with her right foot passing in front 
of the man, while the man moves slightly to the 
rear and comes along side his partner’s left side. 


It is possible to do an about face with the part- 
ners in the side to side position by the man and 
the woman doing a half turn clockwise when the 
woman is on the right side and a counter clockwise 
turn when the woman is on the left side. In doing 
these turns, it is not necessary to release the hands. 


When the woman is on the right side of the man 
she can return to the face to face position with 
arms extended by stepping slightly forward and 
across in front of the left foot with the right foot, 
executing a clockwise turn. In making this turn 
it will be necessary to release the man’s left hand 
and the woman’s right hand, or hold on with these 
hands but raising them so the turn can be made 
by going under the arms. 


The following records are typical musical com- 
positions which one finds dancers doing “The 
Shag”’: 


Federal The Dominoes Sixty Minute 
12022AA Man 

Capitol Ella Mae Morse The Blacksmith 
BMI—3:04 Blues 
9372 


RCA VICTOR Artie Shaw Summit Ridge 
26763-A Drive 

RCA Victor Wayne King . 

42-0023-A 


Josephine 


THE TEACHER’S PRAYER 


May every soul that touches mine—be it the slightest contact, 
Get therefrom some good, some little grace, one kindly thought, 


One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage from the darkening sky, 
One gleam of faith to grave the thickening ills of life, 


One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering mist, 
To make this life worthwhile, and Heaven a surer heritage. 


—Author Unknown 
N. E. A. News 
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BoNDER, JAMES, Fundamental Line Drills For Line 
Skills in the “T” Formation, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952. 47 pp. $1.50. 
This book is probably most useful to the be- 

ginning coach, though some coaching suggestions 

by the author could prove beneficial to many older 
coaches. The following areas are considered by 
the author: (1) “Line Communication and the 

‘T’,” (2) “Practice Sessions,” (3) “The Skills,” 

(4) “Teaching Cross Blocking,” (5) “Other. Line 

Blocks,” (6) “Special End Blocks,” (7) “The 

Center,” (8) ‘Downfield Blocking Drill,” (9) 

“The Line as a Unit,” (10) “Defensive Skills for 

Interior Linemen,” (11) “Line Pursuit,” and (12) 

“Defensive Line Play.” 

Using pictures and diagrams, the author does 
very well in illustrating the various blocks used 
by the “T” formation. Various coaching tech- 
niques which he had found successful in his posi- 
tion as line coach are included by the author. 
The author, line coach at Westchester State Teach- 
ers College, Westchester, Pennsylvania, has been 
very thorough in his discussion of blocking tech- 
niques. 

Joun B. DAUGHERTY 


Boros, Jutrus, How To Play Par Golf, New York, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 191 pp. $2.65. 

The winner of the 1952 National Open Golf 
Tournament describes step-by-step the golf game. 
Of especial interest is the philosophy of the author, 
that has won for him the unique reputation of 
playing his best game when competition is the 
toughest and the stakes are the highest. He be- 
lieves in playing fast but to keep mentally relaxed 
and to enjoy the game. He believes you should 
pace yourself to play your own game. 

The author gives suggestions for the grip, the 
stance, swing patterns, medium irons, woods, short 
irons, long irons, pitching and chipping, putting, 
sand traps, difficult lies, slicing and hooking, and 
common faults. One hundred photographs illus- 
trate the suggestions given on the various phases 
of the game. 

. Experienced players or beginners will profit from 
reading this book. 
CaROLYN W. BOOKWALTER 


Cincinnati Public Schools, Try Out Courses of 
Study Health and Safety, Curriculum Bulletin 
232, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, 1952. 
162 pp. $1.00. 

The course of study for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades is organized by grade and subject 
giving objectives, suggested approaches, additional 
activities, evaluation suggestions, and references 
for teachers and pupils. Three main topics in each 
grade constitute the cycle plan used in the other 
levels. At the end of the material for each sub- 
topic a list of audio-visual aids follows the list of 
references. 

The material for the seventh grade includes 
“understanding the body,” “nutrition,” and “per- 
sonal and social hygiene.” The topics in the eighth 
grade include “first aid and safety,” “choice and 
use of health services and products,” and ‘“com- 
munity health resources.” The ninth grade ma- 
terial includes “health problems,” “recreation,” and 
“personal, social relations.” 

CaROLYN W. BookwaALTER. 


Council of State Governments, Higher Education 
in the Forty-Eight States, A Report to the 
Governors’ Conference, Council of State Govern- 
ments, Chicago, 1952, 317 pp. $5.00. 

A brief history, starting with Harvard shows 
the growth in higher education. Over 650 public 
institutions, 14 the total, enroll 14 the. regular 
students. Expenditures will continue to increase 
due to students, junior college, graduate education, 
extension and other services, and research in- 
creases. Public funds will be the major share of 
income. Coordination of programs is urged. The 
legislature and governors are sensitive to demands 
for higher education. 

Analysis of trends in enrollments, types of 
institutions, types of instruction, research, exten- 
sion and adult education, accreditation, inter- 
institutional cooperation, expenditures, income, and 
organization are shown by tables and discussion. 
One hundred twenty-five pages of tables permit 
of analysis and comparison beyond the present 
report. A good bibliography on higher education 
ends the report. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER 
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CowELL, CuHarLEs C., Scientific Foundations of 
Physical Education, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 260 pp. $3.50. 


The emphasis of the initial chapter upon prob- 
lem-solving and research is incorporated in the 
problems preceding and following each chapter in 
this scientifically grounded text. Biology, psy- 
chology, physiology, and educational research are 
the background for the suggestions given. 

Physiological bases for education, the nature of 
the individual, his growth and development, the 
nature and conditions of learning, social psychology 
and physical education, mental hygiene and guid- 
ance, curriculum and method, the relation of physi- 
cal education to health, and appraising and record- 
ing progress are the essential considerations in 
the text. 

The importance of the individual, the broader 
or organismic concept of learning and the social 
importance of physical education experiences are 
given emphasis. This text is somewhat profound 
in style but throughout it indicates the breadth of 
background of its author. This text would be 
of value chiefly in graduate courses. It is appro- 
priately entitled “Scientific Foundations of Physi- 
cal Education.” 

Kart W. BooKWALTER 


Department of Pupil Personnel Services, Division 
of Health and Hygiene, Manual of School Health 
Services and Procedures, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati Ohio, September, 1952. 28 pp. 50c. 


The manual is designed to be a reference book 
and gives the duties and responsibilities of the 
nurse, the classroom teacher, the dental hygienist, 
school physician-psychiatrist, and the Director of 
the Division of Health and Hygiene. Procedures 
are given for health examinations; control of com- 
municable disease; control of special diseases; first 
aid; typical school health functions as morning 
health inspection, weighing and measuring, tests 
for visual acuity, tests for hearing, etc.; dental 
hygiene services; mental hygiene services; school 
health committee; medical office; health services 
to employees—new and regular. 

The manual is well organized and written. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers will find it full of sugges- 
tions and instructive in the various aspects. 


CAROLYN W. BooKWALTER. 


DoueErty, J. KENNETH, Modern Track and Field, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 458 pp. 
$5.00. 


Modern Track and Field, brings to both track 
coaches and track enthusiasts a real understanding 
of the sound basis for track and field success. The 
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author, track coach at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, uses the results of his many years of 
research and coaching. 


Beginning with a discussion of the promotion of 
track and field athletics, Coach Doherty considers 
the coaching techniques which should be used. The 
coaching hints and schedules given to aid the 
beginning coach and a question and answer section 
at the end of each chapter, eliminate many of the 
problems confronting most track and field coaches. 

Replete with drawings, charts, and tables, the 
author stresses the details which aid all coaches 
This book contains many interest-anecdotes about 
track and field stars and up-to-date performances 
in all events. In addition, the ideas of many suc- 
cessful present-day stars are incorporated into the 
book. 

This book should be a “must” for the library 
for every track coach. 


Joun B. DAuGHERTY 


STALEY, SEWARD CHARLES, Physical Exercise Pro- 
grams, St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 1953. 
292 pp. $5.00. 


Seventy-six types of group exercises from “all- 
out” to “yogic” are briefly explained as to the 
nature and method of conducting. A more com- 
plete chapter on methods and techniques of con- 
ducting group exercises is helpful. 

A chapter on “Calisthenic Exercises” gives com- 
plete description accompanied with pictures. The 
exercises appear to be selected for vigor. Related 
companion exercises are similarly described in 
Chapter 4. ‘All-out Exercises” are apparently for 
further degree of vigor. Locomotor exercises in- 
volving walks, hops, jumps, and runs add variety 
to the program. Many of these various classes of 
exercises are of the stunt variety. “Carrying 
Exercises” are variants of the companion type. 
“Bull-dozer Exercises” are exemplary of comba- 
tive activities. Grass exercises conclude the varied 
lists complete with pictures. 

The possibility of funful, self-testing activity 
exists by proper selection from among this rather 
complete listing of “Fitness” exercises. The text 
is quite suggestive of varied and progressive ma- 
terials especially though not exclusively aimed at 
male classes. 


Kart W. BooKWALTER 


“Sportsmanship is the quality of honor that de- 
serves always to be courteous, fair, and respectful, 
and it is interpreted in the conduct of players, spec- 
tators, coaches and school authorities.” 


Fretpinc H. Yost 


OcToBER, 1953 
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BIGLAND, BRENDA, and JEHRING, BarBara, “Muscle 
Performance of Rats Treated with Growth Hor- 
mone,” Proceedings of the Physiological Society, 
Journal of Physiology, 115:21P, September 28, 
1951. 

Female rats were arranged in pairs of almost 
identical weight. They were pair-fed, one member 
of each pair receiving a daily subcutaneous injec- 
tion of 0.5 mg. of “pure” growth hormone for 21 
days. The preparation used was the “fraction B” 
of Wilhelmi, Fishman and Russel (1948). 

‘At the end of the experimental period the treated 
animals were about 20% heavier than the controls. 
The rats were then decerebrated and the right 
quadriceps muscle of each prepared for myographic 
recording. At the end of each experiment the 
muscle was removed, weighed, and transverse sec- 
tions of the muscle prepared. 

An increase of 6-12% was found in the cross- 
sectional area of the treated rats. The tensions 
produced by these muscles were significantly lower 
than those produced by the muscles of the control 
rats. This was true when corrected, as well as 
uncorrected, for muscle weight. 

Henry J. MONTOYE 


EpcrEeN, Harry D., Creative Camping,” Camping 
Magazine, 25:19-20, March, 1953. 

In this article, the author emphasizes creative 
camping through, “creative recreation.” Freedom 
of expression, self expression with the accompany- 
ing sense of worth, self ego and self realizations 
are the basic goals of this type of camping. 

Creative activity need not only be associated 
with the handicrafts and drama phases of the 
program but can be quite effectively engendered 
on the athletic field, the waterfront and most any 
other phase of the total program. 

The following are offered as some of the primary 
obstacles to creative camping: 

(1) Overcrowded or understaffed camps 

(2) Too heavy program demands on counselors 

(3) Poorly trained staff 

(4) Making creativeness an end instead of a 

means 

(5) Too little free time 


Some conditions which tend to enhance crea- 

tivity in the camping program are: 

(1) An atmosphere in which individuals and 
groups are encouraged to express their 
ideas and desires 

(2) Recognition that camp activities are not 
ends, but means 

(3) Sufficient leisure time (unscheduled time) 

(4) Allowances for spontaneous activity 

($5) Opportunity to complete activities begun 

Creative activities allow an individual to feel 

significant. Only through an intelligent reevalua- 
tion of the entire camp program can this type of 
creative camping be effectively integrated into the 
camping program. 

Joun A. FRIEDRICH 


HENDERSON, Rospert L., “Remote Action Poten- 
tials at the Moment of Response in a Simple 
Reaction-Time Situation,” Journal of Experi- 
menial Psychology, 44:238-41, October, 1952. 
Twenty undergraduate psychology student vol- 

unteers of the University of Missouri were selected 
to test the hypothesis that tensions in a non- 
participating body member decline during learning 
or practice of a response by a restricted muscle 
group. Action potentials were measured by means 
of a Rahn amplifier designed for bioelectric meas- 
ures and were taken from the left flexor carpi 
radialis, ‘The reaction time used was that of a 
finger-press response to a visual stimulus after a 
foreperiod of 2 to 4 seconds. Each subject was 
given six practice periods, one every two days, con- 
sisting of 100 responses each and the action 
potentials and reaction times were recorded simul- 
taneously on 35-mm film to .01 second. 

The data obtained was analyzed statistically and 
the following results stated: (1) reaction time was 
found to decline steadily over the six days, and 
(2) the action potential during the foreperiod and 
at the time of response was found to decline the 
first four days, then to rise on days 5 and 6. 
Although the terminal rise in action potential was 
not significant (t-1.46; 2.09 needed at the 5% 
level), a tentative hypothesis was advanced which 
explains the rise in terms of increased general 
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tension arising from increased motivation to im- 
prove as the asymptote of learning is reached. 
WILLIAM R. PIERSON 


JOHNSON, WARREN R., and Davin H. Btack, 
“Comparison of Effects of Certain Blood Alkalin- 
izers and Glucose Upon Competitive Endurance 
Performance,” Journal of Applied Physiology, 
5:577-8, April, 1953. 

This study attempted to determine the benefits 
of administering combined alkalinizers and sugar 
before competitive endurance exertion. 

Three ergogenic aids, glucose, phosphated sugar, 
and an alkalinizer were tested under conditions 
of actual competition over a full season of cross- 
country running. The subjects were eleven high 
school boys betwen the ages of 16 and 19. The 
same athletes and the same 1.5-mile course were 
used throughout the season, and the official times 
were the data of the research. 

The subjects were divided into four groups. Each 
received either a placebo or one of the ergogenic aids 
four hours before all but one of the eight cross- 
country meets of the season. The time lapse was 
2.5 hours before the seventh meet. The rotation 
was such that each group ingested each ergogenic 
substance twice in the following dosage: glucose, 
2 oz; sodium citrate, 5 gm; sodium bicarbonate, 
3.5 gm and potassium citrate, 1.5 gm; sodium acid 
phosphate, 3 gm and glucose, 2.4 oz. The placebo 
was composed of 1 gm lactose (capsule). 

Analysis of variance was applied to the data. 
Neither the placebo nor the ergogenic aids produces 
significant differences in performance. A chi square 
of 2.86 was obtained. As a chi square of 14.06 
is required for significance at the 5% level of 
confidence, it was concluded that the small differ- 
ences observed were attributable to sampling errors. 
The four experimental conditions did not produce 
significant differences in performance from individ- 
ual to individual. 

James H. HUMPHREY 


Larson, LEonarpD A., “Physical, Health and Recre- 
ation Education in Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and Finland,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
26:168-76, December, 1952 
Findings are based on the first World Seminar 

in Physical, Health and Recreation Education, 

which was held in Helsinki during the Olympic 

Games in 1952. All possible information was 

gained about the present Physical, Health and 

Recreational situation in Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden and Finland. No comparison was made 

between countries. The article deals with each 

country, individually. Adequate and interesting 
facts are given in regard to their programs. 

We find that the programs of these countries 
have much in common. Generally, the programs 
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in physical education continue to emphasize gym- 
nastics, but show a trend towards a sports program. 
It appears that when gym facilities are available, 
school programs will begin to place more emphasis 
on sports. The sports program is highly developed 
on the adult or non-school level. A large part of 
the population participates largely for social com- 
panionship and with fitness and recreational objec- 
tives in mind. A high level of competition is not 
found between countries, although they do partici- 
pate in soccer. Medical provisions are made for 
school children. Physical education has the same 
educational basis as any school subject. It is 
required and facilities are provided for its opera- 
tion. A system of state inspection aids in the im- 
provement of their programs. 


Myron J. SMITH 


MarsH, Puruip, “How Do You Grade?” Education 
Digest, 28:24, November, 1952. 


Grading is operated in as many different ways 
as there are different teacher personalities. Some 
teachers grade on facts while some recognize an 
imaginative well expressed answer. This tends to 
bring about confusion in the student when moving 
from teacher to teacher and course to course. 
While it shouldn’t be necessary to alter teacher per- 
sonalties, we must practice more exact grading 
methods. These methods should be easily ex- 
plained, factual, exact and arithmetical. 


In deciding the students grade one may average 
all of the grades or one may consider general 
intelligence, cooperation, absences, tardiness, 
promptness and general behavior, or end achieve- 
ment. It is this latter point, end achievement, 
that should be stressed in our grading method. 
Every student makes mistakes at the start of a 
course as the result of newness, different treatment, 
the teacher or the changing environment. Once 
the course has started the student should be given 
credit for accumulating knowledge. 

The second half of the course should be valued 
twice as much as the first half .on the final test. 
The typical student begins at D moves up steadily 
and is doing C or B work at the finish. Such a 
student should be graded C even though averaging 
the marks would mean only a D. Take a hypo- 
thetical case that begins at 60 percent and grad- 
ually improves to 90 percent at the end. By 
averaging his grades he would receive 75 percent 
or aC. But by emphasizing the improvement and 
end achievement it would be safe to award a grade 
of B. The old system of averaging the grades 
may be simpler and require less thought but it is 
unjust in giving equal value to early mistakes and 
later more intelligent efforts. 


Witt1am McCormick 
OctToBER, 1953 





Who’s Who in the Profession 


Neits P. NeEitson was born at Millville, Utah, on 
November 20, 1895. He received the B.S. degree from 
the Utah State Agricultural College, the A.M. (1922) 
and Ph.D. (1936) degrees from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. His experience was obtained in 
elementary and high schools, colleges, and the State 
Department of Education for California. He taught 
at Stanford University (1934-38) and is at present a 
professor and Head of the Department at the University 
of Utah. 

Neils received the Award of Merit from the Ministry 
of Health in Czechoslovakia in 1939. He served as 
Executive Secretary of the AAHPER from 1938-43. 
He is a Fellow in the AAHPER and is now president 
of the American Academy of Physical Education. He is 
listed in Leaders in Education and in Who’s Who in 
America. 

He has served as an editor of Books in Health and 
Physical Education for the McMillan Co. since 1938. 
His contributions to the literature have been in the field 
of physical education for the elementary schools and 
achievement scales in physical education activities for all 
school levels. He has developed several score cards for 
evaluating physical education programs and was co- 
author of a recent card entitled A Score Card for the 
Evaluation of Physical Education Programs for High 
School Boys published by the Utah State Department 
of Public Instruction. A new book Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools came from the press in Septem- 
ber this year. 


Nets Peter NEILSON 


ArtHur H. STEINHAUS was born October 4, 1897, 
in Chicago, Ill., and remained a “Chicago boy” by re- 
ceiving his education and by having most of his teach- 
ing experience in that city. He received the B.S., M.S., 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Chicago. He 
served as Instructor of Biological Sciences (1920-29) 
and as Professor of Physiology (1928 —) at George 
Williams College. He is also Director of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education. 


Arthur served as lecturer for the International Con- 
gress of Physical Education in Berlin, Germany; Chief, 
Division of Physical Education and Health Activities, 
U. S. Office of Education; Consultant, Robinson Found- 
ation, Inc.; and in many similar capacities for various 
groups and organizations. 


He is a Fellow in the AAHPER, APHA, and AAAS, 
He is listed in American Men of Science, Leaders in 
Education, Who’s Who in Education, Who’s Who in 
America and seven other biographical listings. He has 
served as president of the Academy, vice-president of 
the AAHPER, president of the Illinois Association for: 
HPER, and as an officer in several other organizations. 
He was recently elected an honorary member of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. 

His prolific writing in the field include: Tobacco and 
Health, How To Keep Fit and Like It, More Fire- 
power for Health Education, and Lectures on the Phy- 

ArtHur H. STEINHAUS siology of Exercise. 














